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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
and especially to ber right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, ) 
Jutia Warp Howe, ) 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, | 
Mra. HI. M. ‘I’. CuTLER, 
Louisa M. ALcort, ; 
j 


Editors. 


Occasional 


C . Contributors, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, ontributors 


Mary F. Eastman, 
Litsie B.C. WYMAN, 
SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 
TERMsS—$2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
or three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 
CLuB RatEs—5 copies one year, $10. 
Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copics 
are for sale and subscriptions received, 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 


2. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he mus 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the oflice or 
not. 





A SUMMER NIGHT. 





BY ALICE 


BOISE WOOD. 


Yonder sleep the lilies white 
Through the starlit summer night; 
Fitful breezes rise and fall; 
Fire-flies flash and wild birds call. 
Here the river winds along, 

Deep and silent, swift and strong; 
Mighty river—toward the sea 
Float my fancies forth with thee! 
(On the sea the white ships go, 
Noiseless, wingéd, to and fro; 

To and fro, and o'er and o'er, 
Fancies float from shore to shore. 
Happy fancies they, to know 
Stars that shine and winds that blow, 
Ships that sail, and seas that lie 


Bilent ‘neath a silent sky. 
—St. Nicholas. 


— eee  —- 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the New Hampshire Legislature, at 
Coneord, N. IL, on the 30th ult., a letter 
from Lucy Stone, of Boston, President of 
the N. E. Woman Suffrage Association, in 
behalf of municipal suffrage for women, 
was read by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Statutes. 





oe - 

The New York woman suffragists are 
elate with the discovery that nothing in 
the constitution or laws of that State ex- 
cludes women from voting. Hamilton 
Willcox has given three inonths of diligent 
study to the subject in the law library of 
Columbia College, and has brought out an 
array of facts and proofs that seem to es- 
tablish the ease. What is now wanting is 
a public sentiment to accept the facts and 
welcome their application. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States would to-day se- 
cure to every woman her right to vote, if 
we had the public sentiment to sustain it. 

Si iad 

More than thirty years ago, an eager suf- 
fragist asked Wendell Phillips, **Does not 
that clause in the United States Constitu- 
tion which provides that the citizens of 
“ach State shall be entitled to all the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens in other 
States, guarantee the suffrage of women?” 
“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Phillips, **when- 
ever the public sentiment demands such an 
application * Some day that article will be 
construed by the Courts on our side with- 
out our asking. In the mean time, our 
work is still to make the public sentiment. 
oe - 


The daily records of our police courts 


| 


| 








show the horrors to which women are sub- | 


jected by brutal men, who, as a rule, es- 
cape with comparative impunity. Just as 
the abolitionists found in the unpunished 
outrages inflie'ed upon slaves a crowning 
argument against the aristocracy of race, so 
may suffragists justly point to the apathy of 
our police and the partiality of our courts, 
where the rights and interest. of women 
are concerned, as a crowning argument 
against woman's disfranchisement. Wom- 
en “disappea’.” often without an effort to 
trace them. Last week, the discovery of 
the mutilated remains of a woman floating 
in Charles River roused the interest of the 
reporters, and as a consequence we are 
told that, during the past week. ‘“tonly two 
women were reported as missing in this 
city.” “Katie Curtis, a domestic em- 
ployed on Beacon Street. suddenly disap- 
peared last Monday evening. - Mary Vic- 
toria, or Mario Victoria, as itis in Portu- 
guese, has also been missing since last 
Monday. The police went carefully over 


| that time, more than 


their reports in search of women reported 
as missing, who would tally with the de- 
scription of the victim. ‘The following 
entries were di-covered: ‘No. 1. Miss- 
ing since June 4, Alice Price, invalid, 
dressed in pink colored dress and green 
colored cloak. No. 2. Missing from Re- 
vere since June 14, Marietta Westcott, aged 
38, dark complexion, dark hair and eyes, 
dressed in white and brown checked dress, 
da'k gray sacque, red shawl, wore black 
straw hat. Insane. No. 3. Missing from 
No. 8 Hampden Place, June 6, Mary Gal- 
lagher, aged 33 years, medium complexion, 


tall and slim; wore brown and white 
shawl, sickly. No. 4. Missing from 


Somerville since June 17, Mary A. Ware, 


aged 45 years, mixed gray hair, some 
of her front teeth gone. A Miss Mur- 
phy, recently from = Ireland, has also 


disappeared, and foul play is feared. She 
left the house of her brother, Patrick 
Murphy, in Caryville, Bellingham, early 
in the month, to go to work in Boston.” 
Here are seven women, all probably vie- 
tims of foul play, who have quietly * dis- 
appeared” in less than two months from 
Boston and its vicinity. If seven voters 
had disappeared, there would have been a 
public outery. 
_—- eee —— 

Apropos of the inadequate sentenve of 
Judge Rockwell upon the would-be wife- 
murderer, Pomeroy, a valued subscriber 
writes : 

“[ hope some women at least, as well as 
their masculine relatives, will pause a little 
and reflect on the great power of our 
judges, and the dependence of women, 
who are shut out of all the places of au- 
thority in the law, besid: s having no vote. 
Tho-e who deny us the right. too, of pro- 
tecting ourselves legally, are especially 
bound to see that we are protected. I do 
hope that some good may come out of the 
evil of this terrible case of ill-treatment of 
a woman.” 

. ee 

J. L. Milam, passenger agent of the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Rail- 
road, went to Waterloo, Laurens County, 
Ss. C.. July 23, to obtain transportation for 
six negro women to Arkansas, where they 
were to meet their husbands. Arriving at 
the place, one of the negro women for 
whom he had transportation came to him 
in company with three other women, and 
said they were afraid to talk, as the white 
folks were against negroes leaving that 
section. ‘They wanted to go to their hus- 
bands, and, as soon as they could get their 
necessaries, would be ready to leave with 
him. But this they were not permitted to 
do. A mob set upon him, took him into 
the woods, beat him unmercifully, and 
left him with the threat that if he ever 
“ame there again, he would be instantly 
killed. Evidently negro women have not 
“all the rights they want” in Laurens 
County, S.C. 

* - eee - ~ 

The Shreveport (La.) Times notes the 
fact that the movement for women ‘*com- 
pels attention,” and quotes the gains al- 
ready made, and accepts them, and would 
be ‘content’ with these. Put the Times 
adds that ‘tthe shriekers go a step further 
and .demand the ballot.” Here it ‘‘dis- 
sents.” But at each other step the world 
dissented just as stoutly as the editor of 
the Times does now, till the gain was ac- 


complished. It will be the same with the 
ballot. We shall get it, and then every- 


body will assent, and wonder it had not 
been granted sooner. 
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The recent meeting of educators at Sara- 
toga was a noticeable event, both for the 
contributions it gave to the eau-e of edu- 
cation, and because the opinions and expe- 
rience of women were welcomed as educa- 
tors, apparently without any question of 
sex being raised. The American Juurnal 
of Education says: 

“Women had a large share in the pro- 
ceedings and deliberations of the Associa- 
tion and itsdepartments. . . . ‘The attend- 
ance 





and aid of women were more con- | 


spicuous than sometimes in the past, and | 


indicate the better senti- 
the 


in this respect 
ment of to-day, and toreshadow 
character of the future.” 

leav- 
with 


AO, 


Thus the whole lump is becoming 
ened. The gain is seen by contrast 
thirty years 
when Susan B. Anthony. in a teachers’ 
convention, asked to speak, and was an- 
swered by an interrogation of surprise 
from the chairman, and by women who 
expressed themselves as ‘“‘never so ashamed 
in all their lives.” Behold the change 
and the gain! 

—+oe- —- 

On Tuesday, July 28, the House of Lerds 

refused to entertain the Woman Suffrage 





| of ladies, married 


Bill, on the plea that it could not be eon- 
sidered “tat the fag end of the session.” 
Mr Woodall has it in charge in the Com- 
mons, and it may be moved there very 


shortly. 
oe — - 


The committee to inquire into the recent 
statements of the Pall-Mall Gazette in re- 
gard to organized vice in London report: 

We strictly confined ourselves to an in- 
quiry into the system of criminal vice de- 
scribed. After carefully sifting the evi- 
dence of witnesses and materials before us, 
without guaranteeing the accuracy of every 
particular, we are satistied that on the 
whole the stateme ts of the Pail-Mall 
Gazette are substantially true.” 

The report is signed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Car- 
dinal Manning, and Messrs. Morley and 
Reid. 

— oe 

A mass-meeting of women was held in 
Princess Hall, at London, July 13, to con- 
sider ways and means to protect young 
girls from pitfalls. Mrs. Booth and other 
women made eloquent The 
meeting resolved that the laws on the sub- 


addresses. 


ject should forthwith be made more etfee- 


tive, denounced state regulation of vice, 
demanded the total repeal of the contagious 
diseases act, and that the age of ccnsent be 
raised from thirteen to eighteen. ‘The 
meeting also voted to send copies of the 
record of proceedings to the ILouse of Com- 
mons. 


or 


At the annual general meeting of the 
National Society for Woman Suffrage, in 
London, the second week in July, Mr. 
W. Woodall, M. P., presided, and among 
the other members of Pariiament present 
were Mr. Stansfeld. Prof. Stuart, Mr. 
©. B. MeLaren, Mr. Hopwood, Mr Sum- 
mers, Mr. Puleston, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
Mr. C. Kennard, and Mr. Holland. The 
report, which was read by Miss Balgarine, 
referred to the numerous proofs of increas- 
ing public interest in the movement, which, 
as it was entering on a new phase and 
dealing with new circumstances, called for 
still more active generous support. The 
chairman said they looked forward with 
contident hopes to the help of the new 
Parliament, which, more than any of its 
predecessors, would realize the theory of 
the constitution that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together. Meantime 
it would be their duty, failing any oppor- 
tunity of further pressing their claims this 
session, to see that a cause so just and 
reasonable was adequately supported at 
the approaching general election. ‘The 
adoption of the report was moved by Mr. 
Stansfeld, seconded by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. and supported by Mr. Puleston, 
Mr. C. Kennard, and Miss Becker. A sec- 
ond resolution was passed expressing 
thanks for Mr. Woodall’s able leadership, 
and determination to support his parlia- 
mentary action. Among the subsequent 
speakers were Mr. McLaren, M. P., Prof. 
Stuart, and Mr. Westlake, Q. C. 
2. 


The Englishwomen’s Review reports at 
length the results of the late examinations 
in London University. They are in the 
highest degree satisfactory, and ought to 
convince the most doubtful of the capacity 
of women. <A woman leads the honor 
list. Of the thirty-five candidates who 
have obtained prizes, for the number of 
marks qualifying for prizes, eight are 
women. Of the 1,100 who took the exam- 
inations, 950 were men, and 150 were wom- 
en. Of the men 515 were successful, and 
of the women 100. A much larger propor- 
tion of women than of men are successful. 
Thirty of these 100 women were among 
the 136 candidates placed in the honors di- 
vision, the women again showing a supe- 
rior scholarship. 

—_ oe 


In Cambridge University are two lady 
“wranglers.” A long list of names of 
women is published who have gained cer- 
tificates at Oxford. In Queens College, 

Selfast, are the names of women, two of 
whom took prizes in mathematics and one 
in logic. ‘These ure the studies in which 
women are supposed to be especially inea- 
pable. It is proofs that the world has 
needed, and they are coming. 


maine = 
RICHMOND, VA., JULY 28.—A meeting 
and single, was held 
yesterday, in favor of punishing with the 
lush husbands who beat their wives. ‘The 
meeting was occasioned by a case that re- 
cently occurred here. 
—e- 


We are pleased to receive calls for suf- 
frage petitions and to find the work going 
steadily on. Miss Anna Wallcut. daughter 





of our dear old friend Robert F. Walleut, 
has already secured over four hundred 
names on her petition. She carries it with 
her everywhere, rolled round a stick, so 
that it does not wear or break. When an 
opportunity oceurs, she asks for a name, 
and she generally gets it. The continu- 
ous testimony is that signatures are more 
readily obtained this year than ever be- 
fore. 
oe 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
WOMEN IN 1885. 


Though the Legislature, as usual, has 
neglected excellent measures for the bene- 
fit of women, especially suffrage, brought 
before it by petitions and committee hear- 
ings, yet. as it has not entirely forgotten 
the sex, | present my annual retrospect of 
the deings of the fathers of the people in 
regard to their daughters. 

An act was passed which provides that 
if a husband dies intestate, leaving no kin- 
dred, his widow shall be entitled to the 
whole residue of his personal property, 
after payment of debts and charges. ‘This 
is not a new provision in this State. It 
was the law when the public statutes were 
prepared, but the enactment which effected 
it was inadvertently omitted in the revis- 
ion. The General Court has done well to 
correct the error. 

An amendment of the law in regard to 
cemeteries renders all descents and devises 
of every lot in them subject to the follow- 
ing limitations: If the proprietor leaves a 
widow and children, they shall have in 
common, and if he leaves a widow and no 
children, she shall have, the possession, 
‘are, and control of the lot during her life. 
The parties having such possession may 
erect a monument and make other perma- 
nent improvements thereon. ‘The widow 
has a right of interment for her body in 
the lot, or in a tomb on the lot. and no 
proprietor has the right to remove it; but 
the body may be removed to some other 
family lot or tomb with the consent of her 
heirs. ‘Thee provisions are wise and hu- 
mane, and are a fit supplement to the act 
of 1883 which gave the widow a right of 
interment in her husband's lot in a ceme- 
tery. 

Another act provides that whoever un- 
reasonably neglects to provide for the sup- 
port of his wife or minor child may be 
punished by fine not exceeding twenty 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding 
six months. ‘The court can make the fine 
payable to the party actually supporting 
the wife and child. 

By the common law. the husband whose 
wife has borne him no living child had no 
interest in her real property after her 
death. By an act passed some years ago, 
he was given a life interest in half her real 
estate if she did not deprive him of it by 
her will. By an act of this year, this 
power is taken from her, and he becomes 
after her death entitled to half her real es- 
tate for life. ‘This change of the law may 
operate unfairly now and then on a mid- 
dle-aged woman who has married with the 
understanding that her husband would 
have no interest in her real estate on her 
death, if she chose to deprive him of it by 
her will. The great objection to this act, 
however, is, that instead of placing hus- 
band and wife on an equal footing, which 
has been the tendency of much of our re- 
cent legislation, it takes a backward step 
by annulling an existing power of: the 
wife, and, ou her death, gives her childless 
husband the use of one-half of her real es- 
tate for his life, while she, on his decease, 
has only « life interest in One-third of his. 

By the common law, which remained in 
force here till this year, a conveyance of 
real estate made to husband and wife ren- 
dered them joint tenants, sv that, ou the 
death of either, the whole property went 
to the survivor and the survivors heirs. 
This always seemed to me a pleasant way 
of marking the closeness of the marriage 
tie. But the Legislature has just prepared 
a statute by which, under such a convey- 
ance, the spouses become tenants in com- 
mon, each owning an undivided half of the 
property, which, on the death of each, 
passes to the heirs or devisees of the de- 
cedent. ‘ 

On the whole, the Legislature of 1885 
has followed in the footsteps of almost 
every one of its predecessors for the last 
thirty years, by doing something to im- 
prove the laws in regard to women. Our 
thanks are due to this important body for 
the good it has done, while we have a 
right to complain loudly of its neglect og 
the greater good to which its attention 
was called, and which it might have done. 

8. E. SEWALL. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS is in 
her cottage at East Gloucester. 

Louisa M. ALcorr has had a sale for 
her works of over 500,000 copies. 

Mrs. SARAH M. PERKINS and her daugh- 
ters are taking their vacation at the East. 

Mrs. BELLA Case LA FouLerre, in the 
University of Wisconsin, has taken the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Laws. 

Mus. JULIA Varp Howe will attend the 
annual meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association at Minneapolis. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD recommends the 
tricycle to women, as furnishing « most 
healthful exercise. She is sustained in this 
view by physicians of note. 

Mrs. FRANCES M. CASEMENT writes that 
the Painesville Equal Rights Assoviation 
takes no vacation on account of hot weath- 
er but holds its regular meetings all the 
same, 

Mks. Byron, the widow of Henry J. 
Byron, the dramatist, has declined a purse 
of 37500 raised by English friends for her- 
self and children, because the money is not 
needed, 

Mary W. LOUGHBOROUGH is the editor ; 
Mrs. Gilbert Knapp, Miss Jean Loughbor- 
ough, Miss Georgine Woodrull, aud Mrs. 
J. L. Palmer are the associate writers, of 
the Arkansas Ladies’ Juurnal. 


Miss JULIA GAUTIER, who has taken the 
first premium in the department of por- 
trait painting at the New Orleans Fair, is 
a resident of St. Paul, Minn., and the sub- 
ject of her successful picture is **Pony,” a 
veteran negro wood-sawyer of that city. 

Mrs. JANE ANTHONY EAMES has donat- 
ed 35000 to the Concord (N. H.) Hospital, 
to establish a free bed at the institution in 
memory of her husband, the late Rey. J. 
HI. Eames, D. D., for many years rector of 
St Paul's Episcopal Church. 

IpaA A. HARPER has a “Woman's De- 
partment” in the Fireman's Magazine, 
which is said to have the largest cireula- 
tion of any labor periodical in the country. 
Mrs. Harper has also a department in the 
Terre Haute Express (\nd.), and at the 
same time does editorial work on the Terre 
Haute Mail. 


Mrs. F. FeNwick MILLER, a member of 
the London School Board, author of ** Life 
of Harriet Martineau,” *Solicitudes,”’ 
* Readings in Social Economy,” **An Atlas 
of Anatomy.” ete., has just published a 
new work, **‘Woman: Her Position and 
Her Prospects, Her Duties and Her Do- 
ings.” ‘The book is full of kind 
tions, showing how women well-to-do 
may help other women less favorably sit- 
uated, 

Mrs. CAROLINE H. SHERMAN read a pa- 
per at the Concord School of Philosophy 
on “Child-life, as Portrayed by Goethe's 
Works,” which caused a vigorous discus- 
sion, in the course of which Professor Da- 
vidson made a strong protest against al- 
lowing the enthusiasm of the school for 
the great German author to blind people 
to his shortcomings. 


sugges- 


GIUSEPPINA CATTANI passed her degrees 
in medicine last year, in the University of 
Bologna, and has been for some months 
assistant to the Chair for Anatomy. She 
occupies the position of a man, and receives 
the same small emolument that a man 
would receive in her place. No inconven- 
ience or discomfort of any kind has follow- 
ed this appointment. Bologna is follow- 
ing the great example which she set four 
centuries ago, of justice towards women. 

SARAH E. FULLER, national president, 
and Eleanor B. Wheeler, national secreta- 
ry, of the Woman’s Relief Corps of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, “in recogni- 
tion of the faithful services of Gen. Grant, 
the patriot, soldier, and friend, and as a 
tribute of respect and love for the hero of 
Appomattox,” announce that the quarters 
of all corps throughout the order will be 
draped in the emblems of mourning for 
sixty days, and that at the first regular 
meeting after the receipt of the order all 
corps shall set apart oue hour for special 
services commemorative of his life and glo- 
rious deeds as a soldier. They also tender 
to the widow and family of this deceased 
comrade the loving sympathy and respect 
of the members of this order. Twenty-five 
thousand women, who are banded together 
to work for the interest of the veteran sol- 
diers and sailors of the late rebellion, will 
bear them on their hearts, praying the con- 
solations of Heaven may be theirs. De- 
partinent and corps presidents are charged 
with a prompt distribution of this order. 








CHRISTIANS OR CITIZENS” 


Editors Woman's Journal 

At the closing session of the Rhode Is- 
land Woman Suffrage Association held in 
Providence in May, Rev. J. Benson Ham- 
ilton, who was present in the audience, 
was called upon for remarks, but declined 
to speak, saying he was opposed to wom- 
an suffrage. H. B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
was then invited to the platform, and p:e- 
sented the subject from a religious point of 
view for the special editication of this cler- 
gyman, in a line of argument so able, con- 
clusive, and eloquent, that it seemed to me 
anyone must be convinced of the justice of 
this cause who was not wilfully and hope- 
lessly prejudiced. 

I watched the busy pencil of the reverend 
gentleman, as he noted down whatever in 
the speaker's remarks seemed to him wor- 
thy of record or future consideration, also 
in the earnest and impressive speeches of 
those that followed, Anna Garlin Spencer 
and Rev. Annie HL. Shaw, and in the very 
able address of Mr. Collins, member of our 
General Assembly. 

Rev. M. J. Savage once delivered a lee- 
ture notin favor of woman suffrage, say- 
ing he had not given the subject much at- 
tention; but since, having done so, he has 
become «2 convert. Mr. Collins also stated 
that he was once opposed to woman suf- 
frage, but, after a careful consideration, 
had become its firm friend and advocate. 
I have waited, with considerable interest, 
and perhaps curiosity, to learn to what ex- 
tent this subject, which was presented to 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton so forcibly, had appeal- 
ed to his reason and his conscience, feeling 
assured that the good seed sown that day 
must have borne some fruit. The result 
of his deliberations and the conclusions he 
has reached were made public in a sermon 
delivered, a short time sinee, in the Trinity 
Methodist Church, of which he is pastor. 
I quote briefly from one of our daily pa- 
pers: 

‘Rev. J. Benson Hamilton, in a sermon 
yesterday on the subject. Sball Women 
Become Christians 0 Citizens? said that 
in many instances women are utterly in- 
competent to fill the callings of men. 
Woman will not be redeemed by the bal- 
lot, for Christianity has emancipated wom- 
an. Christian women claim no place in 
the rauks of the motley throng who unsex 
themselves by shrieking for wider spheres.” 

“Shall Women become Christians or Cit- 
izens?* Did it ever occur to our reverend 
friend that a woman might be both? Are 
we to understand from his query that one 
cannot become a citizen and be a Christian, 
or vice versa? Now, in our simplicity, we 
always supposed that Christians were citi- 
zens, and that the better the Christian the 
better the citizen, and that it was the aim 
and work of the Christian ministry to make 
of the people good Christian citizens. 
Does he reply that this is the case with re- 
gard to man, but, by some occult law in 
political economy, which never has been 
elucidated to the satisfaction of anyone 
and never will be, woman has no right to 
become a citizen, and would not be a good 
and worthy one if she had? We decline to 
accept such sophistry, and fail to see why 
woman, under the same circumstances, 
would not be as good a Christian citizen as 
man, and perhaps better. 

‘In many instances, women are utterly 
incompetent to fill the callings of men.” 
Granted. IT think no one will dispute this 
fact, and T also think in many instances 
woman has no desire to fill some of the 
callings of men which are no credit to them 
and would be still less to women. But I 
do not comprehend what this has to do 
with the matter under consideration, pro 
or con. All human beings are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, of which liberty is one, and if wom 
an sees fit to exercise her liberty and God- 
given (not man-given) right to express her 
will, in the one legitimate way authorized 
by this nation, the ballot, does this act 
necessitate her filling any ‘‘calling of men,” 
or of women either, for that matter, which 
she may feel she is by nature, or from dis- 
inclination, ‘incompetent to fill”? What 
if this clergyman, from an inherited feeble 
constitution, or from any other cause. were 
incompetent to fill some of the callings of 
men, would he not feel it a gross injustice 
done him if the rights of citizenship were 
wrested from him and he were disfran- 
chised? Most certainly. Why? Simply 
and only because he is a man. Now, is 
this logic, is this Christianity, which he, 
as a public teacher, should expound to the 
people? Is this a practical application of 
the precept laid down in the golden rule 
by that Master whom he professes to 
serve? 

Let us glance at some of the names of 
those noble women, honored throughout 
the world, who form the ‘motley throng’ 
that in this Christian minister's estimation 
have ‘‘unsexed themselves: Lucretia 
Mott, Lydia Maria Child, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Mrs. Somerville, Harriet 
Martineau, Florence Nightingale, Mary 
Howitt, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Louisa 
M. Alcott. Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), 
Paulian Wright Davis, Susan B. Anthony, 
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Luey Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Har- | 


riet Beecher Stowe, Julia 
time or space to mention, who are earnest- 
ly striving with voice and pen to establisb 
one of the greatest reforms that shall bless 
the world. 

Also allow me to present the names of 
some of the world’s most illustrious, cul- 
tured, and philanthropic men, who, by 
their publicly expressed opinions on this 
subject, have allied themselves with this 
“motley throng; many of whom have 
spent their lives striving to advance the 
truth and uplift humanity, whose names 
will live immortal, and whose memory 
will be held in grateful remembrance by 


Ward Howe, | 
and a multitude of others [ need not take | 


the world they have benefited, when those | 


who. in their blindness and bigotry, have 
hur'ed such bitter opposition and persecu- 
tion at their own benefactors, sink forever 
into oblivion : 

John G. Whittier, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Abraham Lineoln, Plato, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Stuart Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Charles Sum- 
ner, Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, George William Curtis, Hon. Henry 
B. Anthony, ‘T. W. Higginson, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Bishop Simpson. Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, Joseph Cook, Rev. M. J. 
Savage, James Freeman Clarke, Samuel J. 
May, Theodore Parker,  Chief-Justice 
Chase, Vietor Hugo; Leould still continue 
the bong list of eminent names, but these 
are sullicient for my purpose. 

Kk. F. LUTHER. 
I, July 26, 1885, 
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DRESS. 


Providence, R. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The letter of Mrs. Fannie Guilliams, in 
the last JouRNAL, makes me feel like giv- 
ing my own experience, as illustrative of 
the need not only of agitation, but of ac- 
tion, on the part of all interested in the 
advancement of woman, the improvement 
of her health, and the Increasing of her in- 
fluence for the betterment of humanity. 

As a physician, [ could not avoid notie- 
ing what all physicians well know, the 
deformed condition of most women, in con- 
sequence of bad habits of dressing. I 
found it nearly impossible to treat them 
with any hope of permanent benefit, be- 
cause of their persistency in continuing 
bad habits at all risks, seeming to care 
more to be in the fashion than to be well. 
The only change I ever ingisted on, was 
leaving off the corset and suspending the 
skirt from the shoulders by straps, but few 
were willing to keep this up after treat- 
I huve been obliged to give 
I could not de- 
velop weak muscles, because women would 
persist in doing the very thing that injured 
them in the first place. 

This is not the cause with ail women, but 
with the average woman in the ordinary 
walks of life, it is only too true; as every 
one will find who makes bodily exercises 
the basis of treatment. 

Women need educating in the principles 
of physiology. ‘They need to unde stand 
that no one bas a right to deform or injure 
the human body. ‘lo compress or prevent 
its natural and free action is not only a 
physical transgression, but it affects the 
mind. A sound mind in a sound body 1s 
the only basis of a healthy development of 
both; anything short of this produces a 
warped action, moral, mental, and physi- 
eal. 

I thank Mrs. Guilliams for her letter 
and urge thinkers to try to bring about a 
better public sentiment concerning wom- 
en’s dress, Custom and prejudice have so 
long ruled, that a woman who dares to 
change the least of fashion’s commands, 
in regard to the length of the skirt especial- 
ly, must meet a storm of persecution wher- 
It is time for a change, so 
that women can be free to wear such a 
dress us betits their work. In no other 
way can woman come into competition 
with man witha rea-onable chance for suc- 
cess, unless she so dress herself that her 
body is as free as his. More than at first 
appears, depends upon this. 

Riva BELLE. 

Burlington, N. J., July 26, 1885. 
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GENERALSHIP IN WOMEN. 


ment was over. 
up cases for this reason. 


ever she goes. 


The Christian Register makes a good 
statement for Miss Carroll, as follows: 

Israel had her Deborah, and France her 
Joan of Are, and America has her Anna 
Ella Carroll, all of which shows that wom- 
en may sometimes be inspired with a gen- 
ius for generalship. Miss Carroll did not 
head the armies and lead them to battle; 
she did not inspire them with her pen, as 
did Julia Ward Howe But she planned a 
military campaign in 
proved to be one of the most brilliant and 
successful of the war. Cassius M. Clay 
said that in **military genius Miss Carroll 
towered above all the generals; and Sen- 
ator Howard said **she showed when to 
fight and how to strike the rebellion on the 
head.’ Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Stanton, Senator 
Wade, and others who knew the origin of 
the plan, recognized its boldness and sa- 
gacity. We do not wonder that the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL finds in this fact material 
for a good article on ‘‘A Woman as Com- 





‘Tennessee which | 


mander-in-chief.”. The facts there pre- 
sented in regard to Mi-s Carroll may well 
be commended to those who deny a wom- 
an the ballot because she d es not carry a 
musket. 
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WOMEN AND MONEY. 


The po tic glamour fades out «f the 
que tion the moment we beg n to speak of 
the relat 01 of women to so commonplace 
amatter as money; and, constructed as 
most men are, the poetic side of woman- 
hood and woman’. life is too near the es- 
sence of them to be lost. 

Th's sentiment is, unfortunately, respon- 
sible for a good deal women have to suf- 
fer, and for much of the 
which strands so many of them on the 
hard realities of life. What poetry there 
is in it needs to be reconstructed. here 
is a Vast amount of mediwvalism surviving 
in the romantic aspirations of the average 
democratic American for his wife, his sis- 
ters, and his lady friends generally. He is 
willing enough to work and toil and be a 
plain citizen with the rest, for his own 
part. But he wants the fair lady to sit 
apart in her bower, to welcome him with 
her white hand, and to shine on him as the 
unweuried goddess of a domestic para- 
dise. 

Organized as society already is in part, 
and as it is rapidly coming to be on the 
whole, this is hard on women. It is a 
dream whose high price they have to pay. 
Ic puts them out of all relations to the one 
meaus recognized in modern life which 
either a woman or a man ean rely on with 
contidence to help or protect himself. — It 
goes on the idea that women have no rela- 
tions to money except to spend it as doled 
out to them, or, in exceptional cases, show- 
ered on them with demoralizing profusion. 
It takes away from them the moral train- 
ing of earning money and of administering 
it, and leaves them Lelpless when the mas- 
culine support fails and they are required 
to win their own way in a world whose 
thrift begins for women as well as for 
men, with the maxim, 


helplessness 


‘Put money in thy purse.”’ 

Money to the well-trained and experienced 
man, is a word of large meaning. — It 
means character, energy, industry, pru- 
dence, self-control; and these are ideas 
which the function of a good housewife 
trains her to comprehend. As a rule, she 
gets ahead of the man in her mastery of 
them. 

But there are other things in the man’s 
acquaintance with money, without which 
his power to get or keep it would be as 
small as his wife’s, but which she has no 
opportunity at all to so much as look at. 

Some far-seeing men that we know of 
have met the difficulty by training their 
daughters from the first to business habits, 
and making them familiar with the meth- 
ods and principles on which it is conauet- 
ed. Others have taken them into their em- 
ploy, and had them serve with others un- 
der pay in their counting-rooms, offices, 
or stores. Mrs. Allison speaks of a dis- 
tinguished lawyer who took his daughters, 
one after the other, into his office as law- 
yer'’s clerks. Many gentlemen discuss ev- 
ery step of their private investments and 
private business with their wives. Others 
commit detinite proportions of their in- 
come, and some of them the whole of it, to 
their wives to be administered by them. 

One lady we know of—and there might 
be many such—had been so familiarized 
by a provident father with the administra- 
tion of a great stock-farm that. on his sud- 
den death, she took it up, and has ever 
since carried it forward with marked sue- 
cess. 

This view of the matter does not require 
the abandonment of home economy as 
woman's sphere, nor does it anticipate the 
entrance of women on any large scale of 
competition with men, into the world’s 
business operations. 

It goes on the idea that, as society is now 
organized, the risks of life are too great to 
shut women down to the limited expe- 
rience acquired in the ordinary course of a 
woman's life. 

The point we make is not that woman's 
sphere, as such, is unworthy ef her; not 


that activities, large and abundant, are 1 ot | 


open to her; not that, as a wife and moth- 
er, oreven as 2 Woman, in the sphere of 
rational and Christian social life. there is 
not enough to satisfy her ambition and oc- 
cupy her power-. 

Our point is that, in modern society, the 
relation of every person, male and fema e, 
to the potent and marvellously convertible 
agent, monry, is so close and so important 
that it is not safe to leave women to grow 
up with so little practical acquaintance 
with ic. The risks of the position are too 
great. The chances that any one of them 
may at any time be thrown into difliculties 
fiom which nothing but such practical 
knowledge will rescue them, are too many 
to be taken. ‘The severest hardships that 
women, as such, have to suffer in modern 
life, come, as a rule, from their helpless 
situation in this matter.—N. Y. Indepen- 
dent. 
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“PRETTY” BUSINESS. 


The pretty electioneering of Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill for her husband has been 
elaborately described, and has naturally 
recalled Macaulay's description of the cam- 
paign of the Duchess of Devonshire for 
Fox. Lady Charchill, it seems, drove about 
with a bewitching tandem team, and 
sought with every proper blandishment to 
win votes for her lord. ‘The pe: formance 
was what the painters call a picturesque 
bit of color in the usually arid landscape 
of an election campaign. 

Yet, under all its pretty aspect, it was 
exercise of a very dangerous power in ev- 
ery community—the power of influence 
without responsibility. And why is it that 
those who would smile good-naturedly at 
a charming woman who asks men to vote 
against a certain candidate would recoil 
with aversion from the same woman if she 


joy. 





asked to cast a vote against him herself? | 


If the ladies are to be banished from the 
polls direetly, why not indirectly? If La- 
dy Churchill be not perfectly competent 
by intelligence and interest in the govern- 
ment to vote, how can she be competent 
properly to influence the voting of others? 

Not that we would have forbidden the 
pretty tandem. Far from it. Her lady- 
ship's interest in his lordship’s success was 
perfectly legitimate, and as it was quite as 
intelligent as that of the majority of his 
supporters, there is no logical reason why 
it should not have been expressed in the 
same effect ve way. And the acutest rea- 
soner at the club, as he applauded her la- 
dyship’s pretty pluck, would have found 
it very difficult to say, if her ladyship’s 
groom, who sat in the rumble with his 
hands upon his knees, and held the horses 
while her ladyship went into the cottage 
and asked after the voter's baby’s health, 
was competent to vote—as in this country 
he would be—whzy her ladyship was incom- 
petent. Perhaps Lord Randolph, who 
Wishes the ‘Tory party to overturn the Lib- 
eral party in an [Trish policy, would also 
wish to surpass it in extending the suf- 
frage —Herper’s Weekly. 
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THE HOUSE-MOTHERS. 


In the **Household” department of the 
Toledo Blade are the following sensible 
words; 

“IT come back again and again to the 
mothers ; for the thoughtful. patient moth- 
er is the centre and mainspring of every 
household. | know very well the way in 
which many of these mothers are strug- 
gling to-day with the perpetual problem of 
how to get seventy minutes’ work into an 
hour. [| know how their brains are in a 
whirl with trying to decide which of the 
twenty things that need instant attention 
shall be taken up first; ‘whether “twere 
better’ to dust the parlor or to shut the 
blinds so closely that the dust won't show 
and wash the sitting room windows, or to 
stifle the housewifery instinct and leave 
both undone to sew the buttons on 'lom- 
iny’s shoes; while above all these calls the 
overflowing mending and sewing baskets 
are loudly urging their claims. I know, 
too, how modestly the things done keep 
themselves in the background, and how 
boldly and persistently the things undone 
push themselves to the front and pluck 
the housewife by the sleeve; and how the 
weariness with which she lies down at 
night comes not so much from the work 
accomplished, as from the great distance 
by which it falls below the model of dainty 
and perfect housekeeping which she has 
set before herself. 

**My good women, busy mothers, count 
this dainty housekeeping, with ‘its clean 
sheets twice a week and its fresh napkins 
every day,’ its pleasant, leisurely break- 
fasts. its dinners with soup, roast, and deli- 
cate dessert, as luxuries, just as you do the 
sealskin saeques and lovely parlor furni- 
ture of your sicher neighbors. and possess 
your souls in contentment. Do not tor- 
ment yourselves with thoughts of  inefli- 
ciency and bad management if you cannot 
take care of a teething baby all night and 
be ready the next day to carry out all these 
suggestions. 

“There is danger. that there shall not be 
room enough in our living for the chil- 
dren and their inevitable care aud hinder- 
ing. ‘Take dainty care of them, souls as 
well as bodies, then do not feel as if you 
should sink into the ground’ if your neigh- 
bor finds that you do not dust your whole 
house over every day.” 
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GOOD FOR TEXAS! 


The editor of the J/ilishoro’ County Vis- 
itor (Texas), at whom the editor of the 
Texas Mirror has sneered as "i woman's 
rights man,” makes reply by definition of 
the term, in the following sensible ‘man- 
ner: 


The Mirror has discovered that the Vis- 
itor man is a woman's rights man. He 


should have seen this long ago. We are 
proud to be known and designated a wom- 
an’s rights man, for justice, humanity, in- 
telligence, benevolence, philanthropy, love 
of children, progress in mind and in mor- 
als, temperance, good laws, anti-gambling, 
anti-whiskey, anti-guzzling, in short every- 
thing that is worthy of a noble manhood, 
is embraced, signified, and crystallized in 
the theories and in the life of a true wom- 
an’s rights man. And just such a one do 
we aspire to te. We oppose paying a 
woman, for any kind of work, one-third or 
one-half the price for the same work when 
done by aman. Is there anything mean 
inthat? We would protect woman's vir 

tue by giving her all the chances for hon- 
est and luerati e employment that men en- 
Anything wrong in that? We would 
open all colleges and schools and arts to 
women as tomen. Anything unmanly in 
that? We would hold men to the same 
rigid rule of purity of morals that is pre- 
scribed for woman. Anything vicious in 
that? We would so restrain men from 
drunkenness by the strong arm of law that 
their children might be sheltered, clothed, 
fed, and schooled with the money that goes 
to the dram shops. Anything unjust in 
that? We wouid open the doors of wom- 
an’s imp: isonment and let her go forth free 
to be and to do anything worthy that her 
talents and tastes might qualify her to be 
and todo. Anything unprogressive or im- 
moralin that? Woman's rights man, in- 
deed! Of course we are! What has the 
Mirror been supposing us to be, all this 
time? Has he thought us a man capable 
of believing that a woman ought to be half 
paid for her work, exposed to temptation 
by being shut out from one-half of the hon- 
est callings in life, kept in ignorance by 
exclusion from scientific and literary stud- 
ies, yoked to libertines instead of virtuous 
husbands, chained undivorcibly to drunken 
brutes who make their lives a misery and 
acurse? Thank God, we are a woman's 
rights man, and we look with loathing and 
horror upon the perpetuation of the 
wrongs and woes of human life, through 








the means of bad laws. bad customs, bad 
men, and bad votes! We are a woman's 
rights man. because the doctrine, as we up- 
derstand it, means good to man, woman, 
and child alike. We won't say what the Mir. 
ror man is, but from the fact that he aims 
to level a shaft at us for being a woman's 
right’s man, we infer that he is the Oppo- 
site, for instance. a woman's wrongs tan, 
whatever that is. 
ee - 


THE PAY OF SINGERS. 


Mme. Nilsson, in a conversation with a 
friend, recently discussed the earnings of 
She said: 

*You think the rate we are paid is ex- 
travagant. I have had severe losses at 
times, but these have nothing to do with 
the question—are we overpaid’ Now, in 
the first place, mon ami, we are rare, we 
song birds. You ean countall the soprani 
of the first line on the tingers of one hand, 
Now, take our kindred artist, the painter, 
He is not such a rare bird as a soprano. If 
he is really good, and paints portraits in 
Loudon or Paris, he makes from £10,000 to 
£20 000 a year. Ile is not only not rare— 
he is numerous. What say you of your 
Millais, Holl, Leighton, Herkomer, Ouless 
in London; and Meissonnier, Carolus Dun- 
ran and Cabanel, not to mention poor Bas. 
tien-Lepage, in Paris, as well as Sargent 
and several more? We singers are rare: 
we are competed for, and, acvording to 
your natural law of value, fetch a high 
price, as would a fairly handsome diamond, 
Such a one as is worth £300 or €400 now, 
if there were only four or five in the world, 
would fetch twenty, thirty thousand— 
what you will. The singer cannot go on 
singing in her dotage, as a painter ean 
paint. The working life of the artist on 
canvas is fully twice as long as that of the 
singer, whose voice or general health may 
break down any moment, and who is ex- 
posed to risks in hurrying from one en- 
gagement to another, from which the 
painter is entirely free. As for me. I lead 
a triangular life between London, Paris, 
and the United States. All receive me 
charmingly, and the Americans always 
seem delighted to see me again. But the 
life of the singer is made up of hard work, 
care. and self-denial—so far as | know— 
the absolute conditions of achieving and 
sustaining a high professional reputation. 
One lives, as it were, in a glass case.” 


soprano singers, 
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PROGRESSIVE BAPTISTS, 


The Methodists still refuse to ordain a 
woman to the Gospel ministry; but a Bap- 
tist council has lately ordained Miss 
Frances KE. Townley as pastor of the 
church in Fairview, Neb. Miss Townley 
had been licensed to preach by the strong 
Baptist (hurch in Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
The Notional Baptist, which has no word 
of cen-ure to express. wrote for informa- 
tion about her to two of the leading Baptists 
of Vermont, and their reply is almost ex- 
travagant in its indorsement of her ability 
und faithfulness. They have known her for 
many years, and she was employed fora 
considerable time in mission work among 
the churches of Vermont. For three 
months she supplied the Baptist Church in 
Dummerston, hesling a breach in’ the 
church of long standing. For upward of 
two years, they say. she labored as an 
evangelist among the Baptist churches of 
Vermont, adding largely to their numbers, 
and gaining the reputation everywhere of 
au remarkable preacher, with strong com- 
mon sense, and peculiarly adapted to her 


work. ‘They add: “There is not a pulpit 
in the land she would not grace; and, 


should she ever fill any of the leading city 
pulpits, anew era would dawn upon that 
congregation.” If half what the Vermont 
people say of her is true, the Baptist 
churches could protitably exchange not a 
few of their male preachers for such wom- 
en as Miss Townley.—.. Y Independent. 
* coe - 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. 


A correspondent to the Boston Jerald 
remarks that ‘colts and calves get through 
the second summer quite as well as their 
first, and there is no reason why the 
human animal should not live quite as 
close to nature and do quite as well.” 

True enough; but the calves and colts 
are not ‘put to bed in a garment they 
cannot kick off when the nights are cool” 
—that is, when, I would explain, the cool 
nights should be allowed to undo the mis- 
chief of the hot days. The baby is hot 
and restless until he kicks himself bare, 
and then he sleeps soundly, perhaps for 
hours. No greater piece of cruelty can be 
perpetrated than to overfeed and flannel a 
baby into a fever and sickness, and then, 
still sweltered with clothing, undertake to 
cool the little het body with drugs. Nor 
should an infant, in my opinion, be com- 
pelled to swallow oatmeal mush, ‘Milk 
is the food of babes.” Unchewable mush 
will give an adult the ‘tyvellow jaundice” 

as the old ladies call it). and what I term 
the “mush disease,” and itis even worse 
for infants, as [have found by years of 
observation. Placed before the haif of a 
million readers of the Heraid, this little 
hint will save the lives of a great many 
babies this summer. C. EB. PAGE. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS, 


The following patents were issued to 
women during the week ending July 4, 
1885: 

Sarah E. Goode, Chicago, [l., Cabinet- 
Bed. 

Carrie G. Griffin, Manhattan, 
Combined Door-check and Buffer. 

Sophronia 'T'. Lewis, Watertown, N. Y. 
Dress-Chart. 

Isabella A. Lyon, 
for Pots. 


Soston, Mass., Cover 


Jennie S. Rutan, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Window-Cleaner. 
Catharine A. Tierney, Chicago, ILl.. 


Guide for use in Cutting Garments. 


Kansas, _ 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS " 


The vote by which Prof. Charles Kendall 
Adams, of Michigan University, was elect- 
ed president of Cornell University was 12 
to 5. 

The library of Cornell University pub- 
lishes a list of the books on Russian his- 
folk-lore, ete.. recently presented to 





tory, 
the University library by Hon. Eugene 
Schuyler. 

Of the woman in one generation who 


wears thin slippers and low-necked gowns. 
is born for the next a man who has to 
wear a chest-protector, and even then dies 
of pneumonia, 

John ©. 
years old, says 
Chicago is, where 
where salt Lake City is, 
a house at either place. 


is seventy-two 
that he camped where 
Minneapolis is, and 
before there was 


Fremont, who 


The future of the Indian Territory, and 
the probable result of the efforts made to 
secure its lands for white settlers, are dis- 
cussed by Henry King in the forthcoming 
number of the Century. 


Mrs. 5. Louise Barton, of Lawrence, and 
Edward Kendall, of Cambridge, were 
chosen by the Massachusetts Reform Clab, 
at its last quarterly meeting, delegates to 
the Centennial ‘Temperance Convention in 
Philadelphia in September. 

It seems to me that we men need the 
help of women to settle the great moral 
questions of the day, and I think the soon- 
er wowen are admitted to a share in solving 
these problems, the better for all con- 
cerned.—Senator Hubbell, of Michigan. 


The tifty-seventh annual catalogue of 
Chauncey Hall School has been issued in 
its usual tasteful form by Messrs. Ladd 
and Daniel, the principals, and contains in- 
formation about the interior workings of 
this noted educational institution that it 
will well repay every thoughtful parent to 
peruse. 

Miss Clara Barton returned to her home 
in Dansville, N. Y., on ‘Tuesday week, af- 
ter a protracted absence, during which she 
has represented our government before the 
crowned monarchs of Europe, carried joy 
and comfort to the hearts and homes of 
the sufferers by the great floods in our own 
West, and honored the women of the 
world by her offices at the New Orleans 
Exposition. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, who 
for a number of years was editor of the 
“Woman's Kingdom” in the Jnter-Ocean, 
is. as editor of the New Fra, making that 
one of the most interesting monthly maga- 
zines in the land. It is devoted to philan- 
thropy and reform, and has a circulation 
extending into every State and ‘Territory of 
the United States. 

*How much do you sell 
on such a warm day as this?" asked a man 
of a boy dealing out spring water to the 
thirsty at one cent per glass, on one of the 
city thoroughfares this morning. ‘Twelve 
to fifteen hundred glasses,”* was the ready 
reply. When the fact is considered that 
this is a comparatively new industry, 
forced upon the public by the Cochituate 
water scare, the day's record is remarkable. 


of your water 


Miss Cleveland, in a recent letter to a 
friend, speaking of the proposed dress re- 
form, said: 

*The law of beauty will finally be ascer- 
tained and will prevail. And because the 
beautiful and the true and the good are in- 
terchangeable terms, neither you nor I 
need fear that, when that good time is 
reached, women will shock the cwesthetic 
taste by immodest, extravagant, or un- 
healthful attire.” 

It seems not impossible that prohibition 
will become a live issue in the polities of 
Some eighty of the counties of 
that State have managed to enforce a local 
option law, and to put a stop to the sale 
and general use of liquor among their peo- 
ple. while ten or twenty others have crip- 
pled it. Thus far, the question has been 
kept strictly out of polities, but there are 
indications that the Prohibitionists are so 
much encouraged by their that 
they are about to demand State action to 
the same effect. 


Georgia. 


success 


A lad who had his leg amputated at the | 


knee, the result of climbing on a freight- 
train on the Boston & Maine Railroad 
two or three years ago, and who has been 
granted a pass over the road, can be seen 
every day with beautiful pond-lilies at the 
depot, gathered in a pond at Ballardvale, 
on the Shawsheen. ‘The lilies are of a deli- 
cate rose tint and sell easily. ‘The vender 
makes the best use of his time during 
school vacation preparing for ‘ta rainy 
day.” He hires a boat. for which he pays 
S82 in the summer, to gather the lilies. He 
sells from $10 to $15 worth every week, 
and has a handsome little sum in the sav- 
ings bank. Last year he added about $50 
to his bank account. 

Miss Caroline F. Whiting, principal of 
Grammar School No. 14, New York City, 
celebrated the fiftieth year of her service 
as a teacher, on the 6Gthult. The room was 
deco ated with flowers and her desk cov- 


| , 
| ered with bouquets. 
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She has had 10,000 


pupils under her care. Some of the grand- 


| children of her first pupils are now attend- 





ing her school. rs. Abram 5. Hewitt 
had charge of the celebration. A_ letter 
was read from Whittier, regretting his in- 
ability to be present. The sum of $1,000 
was presented to her, which will, at her 
request, goto the founding of a hospital 
library. Peter Cooper and Lindley Mur- 
ray were members of the Board of Educa- 
tion when she began teaching. 
and telegrams of congratulation were re- 
ceived from all over the world. Yet Miss 
Whiting has no vote. 

The American Cultévator says: 

* We have never believed silk culture to 
be adapted to the capacities of American 
women. Itis «a petty, harassing labor, fit 
only for such peasants as have no higher 
aim in life. The raising of silkworms in- 
volves a minute and incessant labor, such 
only as the half-animal Orientals are fitted 
for. Even in Europe the class of women 
who engage in this work is intellectually 
far inferior to American women. No 
American farmer's wife could give th s new 


work the attention it requires without 
neglecting all her other responsibilities, 


and the business is not worth such a sacri- 
fice. If silk culture is to become a success 
in America, it must be through the agency 
of a lower order of beings than the Ameri- 
can farmer's wife and children. There are 
vastly more congenial occupations for 
them than that of silk culture.” 

Almost three millions of women support 
themselves and families without the aid of 
husband, father, brother or son—what a 
vast army!—yet these must take lower 
salaries, receive money for the same 
work than men, because ‘“tinan is the nat- 
ural supporter and guardian of the fami- 
ly.” Laws are constantly being made to 
protect the rights of the working man, but 
the working woman is generally left to 
protect herself as best she can, though 
probably a thousand-fold mere oppressed 
and wronged than her brother. Give her 
the right to choose her law-makers and she 
will be equally protected. Individuals, 
corporations, and society rarely fail to 
deal justly when compelled to do so by 
law.— Matilda Hindman, in Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial Gazette. 


less 


Senator Hoar and the suffragists in gen- 
eral stailed when they read the letter of 
one of the ‘*well-descended,” who signs 
herself ‘*Reason,” in the Boston Journal, 
and who said in reference to Senator Hoar: 

“Of one thing we are perfectly con- 
vineed, that of all cowardly men a timid 
politician is the foremost. ‘The threats of 
the suffragists being constantly thrown 
out, publicly and privately, it is not 
strange that some are terrified by them 
and fall an easy prey to the snare.” 

Yes, a goodly number have “fallen an 
easy prey to the snare” of the suffragists. 
It is sad to contemplate that such men as 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., Wendell Phil- 
lips, Senator Hoar, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Wm. I. Bowditch, Rev. D. P. Livermore, 
James Freeman Clarke, and hosts of other 


distinguished names that might be in- 
stanced, have been so “terrified by the 


threats of suffragists’ as actually to sign 
suffrage petitions and make speeches at 
suffrage meetings. Alas! We have fallen 
on evil times.—Boston Traveller. 

More opportunities of industrial training 
should be afforded to American women, 
similar to those which trade and technical 
schools, in Great Britain, aflord to men and 
Women have, in these days, to face 
the fact that factories are destroying home 
industries; that women are being deprived 
of home work of marketable value. ‘he 
greater number of industries once wrought 
by women at home, by the mother, assist- 
ed by her daughters and her maid-servants, 
are now to be bought, factory made, for 
hard cash in the shops. In other words, 
the possession of cash has increased in im- 
portance, while the woman's range of do- 
mestic industries has decreased. Amid 
the rapid changes brought about by ma- 
chinery and science, the mere craft skill 
acquired yesterday 
day, when a new process, involving entire- 


boys. 


becomes obsolete 
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| Curtis. 


to- | 


ly new modes of operation, takes the place | 


of a previous one: nor is there any promise 
of stability in the process of to day, which 
may be again superseded to-morrow by 


| something more nearly approaching ulti- 





mate perfection. How, 
work of women who are untrained do 
other than lose its worth and respect? 
Only those who are trained to understand 
principles, as well as to exercise manual 
skill, can hold their own in the race. 


then, can the 
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TIRED, languid, dull, exactly expresses the 
condition of thousands of people at this season. 
The depressive effects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be correct- 
ed by the use of a reliable tonic and b!ood puri- 
fier hike Hood's Sarsaparilia. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is soclose athand? Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparillanow. It will give you untold wealth 
in health, strength, and energy. 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c.,50¢.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap hea!s & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover ki!)s Corns & Buniona 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 0c. 


| mother allowed the child to eat it. Shortly 


I1UMOROUS. | 

Said Louisa M. Ale ott, when seasick | 
on an Atlantic steamer: *They name ships 
Asia and Persia and Scotia. [ wonder 
why it doesn’t occur to somebody to name 
one Nausea!” 


“Put on your rubbers,” saida mother to 
her little girl. **Mamma, I don’t want to.” 
*But you will take cold and die.” With 
a very superior air, she replied: **Mother, 
[ am not afraid to die.” 


**And them’s what folks calls handsome, 
are they?” said a farmer, as he watched a 
couple of hansom cabs rolling down the 
street. **Well, | wonder what they'd think 
if they could see a new wagon with red 
wheels.”’— Chicago Ledyer 


**Hot enough for you. Ponsonby?” “Not 
very, dear boy.” “You must be a sala- 
mander.”” “Not at all. Why, there was 
ice in our yard this morning.” “Ice! 
Great Scott! How much?” “About ten 
pounds. ‘Theicve-man brought it.”— Phila- 
delphia Call. 


“No,” said the Vermont deacon, *I don’t 
approve of hoss racin’, and when another 
member of the church becomes so godless 
us to try to pass me on the road comin’ 
home from meetin’, | feel it my duty to 
the church to let out a seetle on the reins 
just to keep him from puttin’ his trust in 
earthly things.”— Troy Press. 


A bright little miss living on Eagle 
Street was given a warm cookie by a neigh 
bor. ‘Though contrary to her custom, the 


the little girl exclaimed: **Mamma, let me 
gouand get another cookie ; | know Mrs. —-- 
will give me one.”” “No dear, it will make 
you sick * “Will T die and go to heaven?” 
“Yes.” ‘Well, Mrs. fher Sunday 
school teacher] says heaven is a beautiful 
place.” ‘You don’t want to go to heaven 
wnd leave your papa and mamma, do you?” 
**Well, mamma, you get a cookie, too, and 
come with me to heaven.”’— Utica Herald. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





‘Twenty-four Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suitfrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. CC, T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’e Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 

Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 

Independence Day for Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Oflice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage E-sential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hour. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Offive, No. 





5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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CACTUS BALM. 


*“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoGtu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E, F. 
FisHer, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its eflieaey as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples ’—Mrs. 

F. Burt, 581 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 

**Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com 
pletely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’’—Mrs. 8. REMIcK, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

‘Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others A "—Mre. H. V, CHapin, 39 
Chestnnt St., Albany, N. Y 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Btreet. 








| Possesses many merits for the office or library. 


AUGUST 1, A868. 





me BEST THING KNOWN rs 
WASHING“»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of pmmnmone 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is Le 
ONLY 58. labor-saving compound, and 
symbol, and sag namne of 


always bears the above 
AM w ¥o 


ES palintesand N 








FOR LUNG OIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wi ne WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSrPUHITES. 
$1 « Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & COQ., 


540 Washington, cor, Kedford St, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the gooda, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
ge ‘Telephone number 7282. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ say* Wi 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


+ 8 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial - 100 


Sent postpaid ou receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTAN®, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Kleventhst., Washington, D. C. 


RED CLOVER © 


Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extraets pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders, 








“ Mrs, E. P, DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM £4, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free, 


OT AMPixe A ey a | IT. 

OURS Is E BEST. Con- 
tains Geuaietet Set of Initials, 
worth at retail We.; 35g00d Working 
Patterns for Needle-work and Paint. 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
y Book te aching the Stitches, Ribbon 
Se and Piush Embroidery, ete.; how 
&. to do Trensiggsen and Lustre 

Painting, Flitter Work, etc. 
how todo all kinds ot 
with usetul hints; am- 
mouth CATalogue, with 1753 . price, 
Powder, Pad, etc., with which to do the stamping, 
a8 B5c S A, Our Felt Tidy all stamped, 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 4c.; 2 sheets ot 
CRAZY Patchwork Stitches, worth lc.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth le.; whole sale price list 
of Embroidery Materials, St: impe d'Table Se ay Rie s, 
etc. and Lace Remnants, ALL A E, $1. 
\E BOOKS, Colors of Flowers, eer w Tae. 
price, 35e.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
lnstrue tor, 25¢.; Crazy Patchwork, 150 new stitches, 
rice reduced, 15 bef over Ly ross Stitch Patte rns, 
2 alphabets, ete CIAL, Outfit and any 
two Books, $1.25. ALL, #1. 50. T. E. P PARKER, 

Lynn, Macs, 









Stamping, 





“THE READY BINDER,” 


It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10.to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal’ Office. 





Send six cents tcr postage and 
receive free, a costly box = 
8 goods which will help all, 


either sex, to more money right away than AR Mod 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol 
utely sure. Atonceaddress TrurE & Co., Augusta, Me 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Deliciousand Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 

beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 

ple free to those becoming agents. No 

risk,quick alee Ter isory given,satisfaction guaranieed 
Address -DR. § 


+ 842 Broadway St., N. Y. 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ALASKA: Ite Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 


By Exiza Runama Scipmone. Fully Illustrated, 

12mo cloth, $1 50. 

No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and suthentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
This 
book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 


resources of this wonderful ferra incognita. 


story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatiee upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested In that 


country, either as students or coyageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
By H. H. CLark. 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 

In thie graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
life in the Navy of the United 
States is described by a navy officer, in a manner 


taining volume, boy 


which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


By Anna Laurens Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern- 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses everywhere such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the vumerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
compliched her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 


who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, | Seu Jnumver. 
Babyland, 

Our Little Men & Women. | ?!.” # yea" 


( 10c.a number 
The Pansy, § 75 cents a year. 


4 7Tcents a number. 





j 50 cer.te a year. 
5 cents a number. 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


75 cts. a year. 10 cts. a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 


The of 


Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


organ the National Woman’s 


ponent of its aims and methods, 
A Family Paper of the Highest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 


of the ablest writers in the country. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Every reader of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of THE UNION 


SIGNAL. 
Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WOMAN’s JOUR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 


161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
R FAMOUS WOMEN: A His 
Deeds.” o 


3 wumens Lad 

. peges. 52 82 Fine Engraving - 4 y Agents conily 

carn B50 to B1 mth sure. Send for Gieaiere, Terms, 
.» Martford, Conm 


etc. o A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO. 
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The Woman’s Journal, 


BOSTON, AUGUST 1, 1885. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Mavagement must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, nist be widressed to box 368, 
Boston. Revistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters net regis- 
ered at the risk of the sender. 
ee he ipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, rhis change should be 
made the first or second week afier the money is re- 
rived. 
Fehecctmors are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
{ug year without waitingfora bill. 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis. Minn., ‘Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday. and Thursday October 13, 14, and 
1b. This will carry the meeting too far 
west for full delegations from the East, 
but will give the great benefit of meeting 
with women voters from Washington and 
Wyoming ‘Territories, and with the active 
workers of the great West. Their person- 
al participation and acquaintance will be 
ample compensation for any added fatigue 
and expense. ‘Three days will be devoted 
to this meeting. as the time heretofare oc- 
cupied has always been found too short. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are 
entitled to delegates equal in rumber to 
the Congressional representation of their 
respective States and Territories. All such 
societies should, without fail, send reports 
of their work during the past year, that it 
may be seen how the cause progresses, 
Societies not auxiliary, and individual 
friends of suftrage, are also cordially invit- 
ed to attend. 

This meeting will be held with the accu- 
mulated gains of thirty years of active en- 
deavor to encourage us. But the hoary 
prejudice still exists which keeps women 
to the political level of criminals and idiots. 
Against this prejudice all our forces should 
be massed till it is destroyed, root and 
branch.and the idea of Equal Rights for all 
takes its place. 

WiLiiaAM D. FouLke, President, 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Secretary, 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Rec. Sec. 
oe —-—-— 
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GENERAL GRANT AND THE FLAG. 


General Grant is, laid to his last rest, 
wrapped in the stars and stripes. It is 
well for him. But what woman of all 
our millions would elect to sleep her last 
sleep in the folds of the flag that never 
once from her crad e to her grave has pro- 
tected her in the exercise of a particle of 
political power, or has made sure her legal 
right to settle any personal or public inter- 
est, whether it be of the baby she gathers 
to her bosom, or of the dollar she tries hard 
to earn, or of the son whom the Govern- 
ment takes to be shot on the battle-field? 

The bells toll for the dead hero, and it 
is well. But our greatest national loss is 
not the loss of the man for whom the 
whole country drapes itself in mourning, 
great as that is! The crowning loss is 
the loss of faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of representative government, of 
admitted self-evident truths; loss of faith 
in their application. For this, there should 
be national mourning. Eee Be 


eo — 
CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 


*T'wo years in the Reformatory Prison” 
is the sentence of Judge Rockwell against 
J. L. Pomeroy, who, when his wife came 
to the door at his summons, gave her stab 
after stab,—six dagger-thrusts, — with 
murderous intent. ‘’wo years for sucha 
crime against a woman! 

The wife-beaters, too, receive no ade- 
quate punishment. The daily papers give 
ghastly details of helpless women beaten 
black by brutal men. No appeal to the 
Legislature can secure a penalty that will 
protect the wives of such men. 

Ou the other hand, see how the case is 
changed when property is concerned. 
Last week, a little girl in Milford stole a 
quart of berries, She was fined two dol- 
lars, but. having no money, she was sent 
to jail for thirty days. 

The facts in the case of this little girl and 
of Pomeroy are published almost simul- 
taneously. So strongly do they show the 
need of power for women, in order to se- 
cure justice for their sex, that even the 
most indifferent woman should be aroused 
to demand equality before the law. 

Judge Rockwell, whose sentence against 
Pomeroy shows how lightly he holds 
crimes against women, should be removed. 
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So should the judge who sends a little 
girl to jail thirty days for stealing a quart 
of berries. L. 8. 
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A WORD ABOUT LEAFLETS. 


The Leaflets which are for sale at this 
office are all put up in parcels of one hun- 
dred, ready for the mail. When taken 
from the office the price is ten cents per 
hundred for single. and twenty cents 
per hundred for double, leaflets. But 
when sent by mail, five cents postage ad- 
ditional must be sent for the single, and 
ten cents for the double, leaflets. This is 
necessary. We furnish them at the bare 
cost of paper and press-work. We cannot 
include the postage. Care should be taken 
in all eases to send the full and exact 
price, including postage. 

We cannot sell less than one hundred of 
each kind at these prices. But we will 
send a specimen copy of each kind, post- 
paid, for ten cents. 

Very large quantities of Leaflets are or- 
dered from this office, and the above sug- 
gestions we find neces-ary to protect our- 
selves. L 8. 
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A PENSION FOR MOTHERS. 


Congressman Lovering. who is a more 
astute politician than Cabot Lodge, pro- 
poses to pay a pension of $8 a month for 
life to every soldier, rich or poor, sick or 
well, who ever served in the Union Army. 
We move, as an amendment, the payment 
of a similar pension for life to every wo- 
man, rich or poor, sick or well, who has 
ever been a mother, 

There is no argument which Congress- 
man Lovering can suggest in favor of the 
soldier, which does not apply with. still 
greater force in the case of the mother. 
Peril to life and health? The mother's 
risk was greater. Service to country? 
Without the children the country would 
cease to exist. Insufficiency of pay? ‘The 
mothers of America, by law, receive only 
food, clothing, and medicine. Length of 
service? ‘The War for the Union lasted five 
years; the mother’s cares are four times 
as long continued, and far more arduous. 
Personal need? Women have to work at 
greater disadvantage, and for less than 
half the pay which men receive. 

. Why, then, will Congressman Lovering 
refuse to aceept our amendment? Simply 
because soldiers vote and women have no 
votes. In other words, soldiers are sover- 
eigns; women are subjects. Give women 
the ballot, and straightway a pension for 
mothers would cease to be ridiculous, and 
become sublime in the estimation of Con- 
gressman Lovering. H. B. B. 

_ eee - 


SUING FOR MAINTENANCE. 


It is very common for a neglected wife, 
deprived by a parsimonious husband of the 
very necessaries of a tolerable life, to resort 
to the legal expedient of ‘“tsuing for main- 
tenance.” This sounds well, as a means of 
extorting dues from the legitimate source, 
but it is practically a sorry expedient. 
Lawyers have more trouble with the back- 
dues of unwilling husbands than they are 
wont to record, and wives tire of the inces- 
sant persecution consequent upon legal 
redress, and the provision becomes merely 
temporary, and often drops into the old 
neglect. So soon as it becomes necessary 
to enforce marital consideration, all good 
feeling is gone; he has violated his vow 
‘to cherish and protect; and when the 
spirit has flown, the letter is worthless. 

‘There is no more miserable life than that 
of the wife who has sued for maintenance, 
unless, indeed, it be that of her who has 
entered protest against her husband's 
drunkenness by giving notice to the sa!oon- 
keepers to prevent the further sale of 
liquors. In such case, the man is so an- 
gered by being driven to his duty, so in- 
censed by his wife's interference, that 
from that time forth he determines she 
shall repent the step, if he can possibly 
effect it. 

Then, this matter may be viewed in an- 
other light. No woman who is self-re- 
specting, who shares the labor of life, 
and, by unceasing industry, maintains a 
home, is willing to put herself in a de- 
pendent light as one claiming ‘*support,” 
when her usefulness contributes equally 
to the domestic institution. In the case 
cited last week. where the wife was author- 
ized to dismiss an improvident husband on 
the score of threatened violence, it would 
have been a ridiculous mockery for her to 
sue for support who had earned her home 
and maintained herself and children for 
fifteen years. As an independent woman, 
she scorned the expedient, and yet there 
was no other known law to prevent her 
husband from living on her own bounty 
while appropriating his own earnings. So 
she sought other means of release, and by 
a fortunate turn of law, gained justice ac- 
cidentally. 

Where two young people begin life on 
the equal footing of mere health and 
strength, and together build up a fortune, 
the wife should have at least equal chim 
with the husband. Still, upon his decease, 





the majority of the States give her the 
mere interest on one-third of the propetty. 
One woman of this State, who began mar- 
ried life by doing her own work, taking in 
sewing, and accommodating boarders, be- 
sides attending to subsequent maternal 
cares, was eventually robbed of her home 
by her husband's renting their farm and 
selling their furniture, except enough for 
one room. ‘That room he soon deserted to 
live with another woman in an adjoining 
city, leaving his wife to pay her own way 
as best she could. 
poused the mother’s cause, and persuaded 
her to sue for maintenance. But when the 
property was sold, she was awarded only 
a stmall pittance, and now boards around 
with ungrateful children, who expect a 
return of labor for the’ extra expense. 
Meanwhile, the husband lives in his new 
relation without legal prosecution, because 
his wife is too good and meek to take ag- 
gressive measures. 

It is sin and hypocrisy to 
outward relations when all ties are practi- 
cally sundered, and it is most ignoble for a 
useful and honorable woman to be obliged 
to sue for maintenance. But the same 
law that classifies her with idiots and chil- 
dren also places her as a dependent upon 
the charity of her husband, and with these 
inferior rights she commands less respect 
and her position is weakened. 

SOVHLE M. SPRINGER, 

Chester, Pa., July 25, 1885. 
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THE FAMILY INCOME, 


preserve 


Elitora Woman's Journal: 

Allow me to thank you for what you are 
doing for the cause of woman. Say what 
one will about woman suffrage, it is a fact 
that woman's condition has very much im- 
proved since the subject has been agitated. 
And still there remains a great deal to be 
done. 

I agree most heartily with Marion Har 
land in what she says about the ‘family 
income.” Ina majority of instances the 
husband thinks it all belongs to him. I 
know of a case (not a thousand miles from 
Boston) where the husband owned a good 
deal of real estate in Boston, and where 
the wife died, not for want of food, for the 
table was always plentifully supplied, but 
for want of money for the oft-oceurring 
little wants of life, and for general waut 
of money. And she was one of the noblest 
and best of women, exerting herself with 
all her might to make home pleasant for 
the motherless boys of the first wife. Her 
reward was an early grave. 

KATE BRADLEY, (single woman.) 

Lawrence, July 26, 1885. 


_ eee 
GOOD NEWS FROM OREGON. 


The New Northwest of July 9, in a lead- 
ing editorial, gives a most encouraging ac- 
count of the growth in public sentiment in 
that State. It says: 

PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE. 

While to the careless or casual observer 
of the equal suffrage movement it may 
sometimes seem that the cause is making 
little progre-s in Oregon, those who are in 
a position to observe its growth can readi- 
ly discover that it has made great advance- 
ment during the past few years. and more 
especially during the thirteen months that 
have elapsed since the defeat of the Consti- 
tutional Amendment. Prior to the taking 
of that affirmative vote of twelve thousand 
men, the majority of the people who ex- 
pressed an opinion at all were either large- 
ly apathetic, wholly indifferent, or strong- 
lv opposed. But the disgraceful scenes 
that transpired on that memorabe day, 
when men, inflamed by rum and running 
riot in tyranny and hoodlumism, blas- 
phemed the names of the mothers of men, 
and made merry over the idea that they 
should presume to demand the rights of 
human beings. arrested the attention of the 
apathetic. Claiming to protect women, 
and yet hurling at their defenceless heads 
every epithet of scorn, slander, and ribald- 
ry that minds bated with ignorance could 
conjure, or tongues thick with whiskey 
coin, the active opponents, who carried 
“No” tickets, suc ceeded largely in awak- 
ening the indifferent, and, by setting them- 
to thinking, conduced largely toward 
bringing them over to the women’s side 
Alleging that women were supported by 
men, and vehemently declaring that wom- 
an’s sphere was within the home, the vo- 
ciferous opponents who had no wives at 
all, or, having wives, depended upon them 
for support for themselves, and provided 
them no homes to keep, so disgusted the 
silent opposition that they converted every 
decent man who had previously come with- 
in the pale of their influence. And, al- 
though these new converts awoke too tar- 
dily to repent before the sun went down 
ou their negative ballots, like the erewhile 
apathetic or indifferent, they will never 
again be found voting in the enemy's 
ranks ; 

But the best of all has been the change 
wrought by the defeat upon the women 
themselves. ‘Thousands of them had se- 
cretly hoped (so cowardly does vassalage 
make almost anybody) that they would 
come into the possession of their rightful 
heritage not only without making an effort 
themselves, but even while opposing and 
sometimes abusing those whe were fight- 
ing their battles for them. The defeat 
roused them. ‘hey saw. before the con- 
test ended, that they had each a work to 
do if they would win a victory. And last 
winter, when it was discovered, after the 
Legislature had convened, that «a bill for 


The elder children es- 





Woman's enfranchisement by statute wou'd 
receive respectful consideration, although 
the weather was terribly inclement and 
the women unused to outdoor exposure, 
so determined were they to do what they 
could to help themselves.that they secured 
7,083 names to their petitions and sent 
them to the Legislature within a space of 
three weeks. These petitions came from 
portions of every county in the State. They 
were gathered by women who pay taxes 
to support the government, and are held 
amenable to its laws. But women who 
sold butter and eggs to pay taxes to keep 
the memb:rs of the Legislature housed, 
fed, and comfortable, and who exposed 
themselves to the inclement weather to se- 
cure the petitioners’ names, were doomed 
to a second repulse, which, however, has 
only stimulated them to try harder next 
time. 

The women of Oregon are determined 
to be free. ‘The vote in the Legislature 
last winter was a favorable index to the 
sequel of their determination. tn spite of 
the ballot blockade of the preceding June, 
which had so weakened the spinal verte- 
brie of a number of members whose hearts 
were right toward the cause, that they 
lacked the courage to vote their honest 
convictions, and se recorded themselves as 
opponents, 34 legislators out of 90 planted 
themselves squarely upon the record, re- 
quiring but the change of 12 votes to have 
secured a majority of all the votes cast, in 
favor of securing the right of suffrage for 
women by statute. And theyll accomplish 
it next time. There’ll be no June blockade 
to frighten the weak-kneed sons of moth- 
ers in’ bondage, no covert threat from a 
majority of the rabble veters, to deprive 
them all and severally of a hundred-and- 
twenty-dollar office, to deter them from 
their duty. 

Ihe sentiment itself is growing, grow- 
ing. ‘To discuss it favorably has become 
the fashion; to deery it is no longer com- 
mendable, and its advocates are treated 
every where with marked distinction. All 
of this eviness progress in the right direc- 
tion ‘The friends of the movement have 
only to be vigilant and faithful vet a little 
longer. With the grand record the wom- 
cn of Washington are making just over the 
border, as a living example of the beneti- 
cent results of woman suflrage, opponents 
ean no longer frame excuses to hold the 
women of Oregon in bondage that will 
bear the faintest semblance of truth. Veri- 
ly the cause is march ng on. 
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THE SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN TEXAS. 


LONGVIEW. TEXAS, JULY 24, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

After working continually in this State 
since last September, and consulting with 
friends, it has seemed best to defer the or- 
ganization of a State Society until after 
more work shall have been done. [should 
have gone to Austin and organized during 
the session of the Legislature, but many 
of the sulfragists to whom [ wrote for co- 
operation thought it best to wait until after 
the woman's clerkship bill and prohibi- 
tion were decided. ‘These were not de- 
cided until just before the adjournment of 
the Legislature. 

In looking back over my six months’ 
work in ‘Texas, I feel that I have madea 
hard fight and won a good deal of public 
sentiment. At all places where possible, 
I have formed co-operative committees 
through whom we may work in the future, 

Last fall the collections were fair; but 
since that time they have been very small; 
not enough to buy the clothes worn out, 
besides the other expenses. The failure 
of crops last year doubtless had a great 
deal to do with this. The prospects are 
splendid for a good crop this year, and if 
these prospects are realized, it will be a 
great help in the future. 

It seems to me that an educational quali- 
ficat on is the wedge for woman suffrage 
here, and [ have always talked for it when 
[said anything on that topic, although I 
believe in universal suffrage. 

The Legislature will not meet again in 
regular session until January, 1887. Before 
it convenes we must have all the public 
sentiment possible, and form a State or- 
ganization. Then we ean come in with 
our claims at the opening of the legisla- 
tive session. I believe ‘Texas is nearly, if 
not quite, the best Southern State for suf- 
frage work, and I hope it may act ere 
long. ‘The Lone Star leads.” 

MARIANA T’ FOLSOM. 
eee - 


TO NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS. 


Mr. Hamilton Willeox, in an advertise- 
ment in another column, announces his 
readiness to address meetings in New York 
City, or almost anywhere in the eastern 
part of the State, and explain his discovery 
that the laws of New York now secure 
women the power to vote. He also invites 
women who desire to vote, to meet him for 
personal conference and instruction in the 
law, at 103 West 48th Street. New York, 
every Monday from now till election, be- 
tween 7.30 and 9.30 P. M. He also an- 
nounces for sale some of his many works 
on woman suffrage, those offered being 
mainly legal, and all specially titted for 
the New York campaign. 

We hope New York suffragists will fully 
avail themselves of Mr, Willcox’s offer to 
hold meetings. It affords a fine opportunity 
for women to learn their legal rights, and 
for the speedy advancement of the cause. 
Suffragists throughout the world will 
watch with interest the beacon-light of 








hope that Mr. Willeox has suddenly flashed 
ou the cause; and they all look to New 
York's women to arm themselves with the 
legal and political weapons already pro- 
vided, and break the way for their op- 
pressed sisters all over the earth. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB IN COLORADO, 


BUENA VisTA, COLOKADO, } 
JULY 18, 1885. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The principles of equal suffrage still sur- 
vive in this part of Colorado, On the 19th 
of June last an organization was formed 
in this place, known as the Buena Vista 
Equal Suffrage Club. ‘The following ofli- 
vers were elected: 

President—Mrs. Laura Holtschneider. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Eiiza Logan. 

Necretary—Mrs. Louisa Cochran. 

Treasurer—Miss Isiy Owen. 

Executive Committee—-Col, Henry Logan, Rey. 
H. L. Beardsley, G K. Uartenstein, Rev. H. W- 
Eldridge, Mrs, E. A. Morris, Mrs. Katie Wright, 


There are four papers published here, 
and all have promised to allow the club 
the use of one column weekly in which to 
advoeate woman's claim to equal sullrage. 
Already, able articles have been published, 

L. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


On March 1s, Sir Julius Vogel, K. C. M. 
G., member for Christchurch North, New 
Zealand, addressed the citizens, assembled 
to the number of 2,000 in the Queen's 
Theatre. Referring to measures which 
have received the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture, Sir Julius Vogel said: 


There are two other measure: to which 
I feel peculiar pleasure in referring to- 
night. honored, as Lam, not only by the 
attendance of my constituents, but also of 
the ladies who reside in the district. I 
refer to the Married Women's Property 
Act and to the Employment of Females 
Act. the latter an Act for which the Govy- 
ernment are not entitled to take credit, as 
it belongs to my old and valued friend, 
Mr. Bradshaw. ‘hose measures are a 
small instalment of the legislation due to 
the fair sex, and I cannot help thinking 
that the disability under which women 
labor, of not taking part in the govern. 
ment of the country by means of voting, 
has had the direct consequence of not giv- 
ing them suflicient laws for their protee- 
tion; and [ take the opportunity of saying 
that, for many vears, [ have been a strong 
advocate for giving the franchise to wo- 
men.” (Cheers ) 

At the conclusion of the address a large 
number of questions were handed up in 
writing to Sir Julius Vogel, who replied to 
them. Among others were the following: 
“Will Sir Julius Vogel endeavor to pass 
an Act next session which will enable all 
adult females to exercise the vote upon 
every subject, the same as men do, and 
under the same conditions 7" 

Sir Julius replied : 

“T have already said that, in my opinion, 
women ought to have the franchise, and a 
word would dy it. You have only to say 
that ‘every person’ means not only male, 
but female. (Applause.) Lam convinced 
that it would be a conservative measure, 
and that women would be of great assist- 
ance to men in discussing questions of 
policy. (Laughter and applause.) — 1 say 
that if you ask the opinion of publie men 
of the highest eminence, they will say what 
I say, that in the vast majority of cases 
the successes which public men achieve 
are in a great measure due to the assist- 
ance, care, and advice they receive from 
their wives. (Applause.) Such is my 
experience, and [ am proud to say that it 
is so. 

—- eee ———— 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


Editors Woman's Journal ° 

I have received the following from 
Rochester, N. Y., each signer having for- 
warded one dollar as her subscription. I 
trust you will print it, that others may be 
moved to **go and do likewise.” 

ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

Malden, Mass , July 28, 1885. 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., JULY 20, 1885. 

Through the columns of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, Our attention has been called to 
the needs of that noble woman Anna Ella 
Carroll, and we most cheerfully send our 
mite towards her maintenance. 

Hoping that each lady who reads the 
JOURNAL may bring the article written 
by Mrs. Gannett to the notice of her 
friends, and, with them, act upon it, we 
subscribe ourselves, 

Mrs. Wu. EAstwooo. 

Mrs. P. BIGELOW. 

Mrs. J. P. Gipson, 

Mrs. C. A. BENEDICT. 

Mrs. ALBERT BIGELOW. 
- eo ——_ 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

When you say that “the Bartholdi statue 
will look down on long ranks of women, 
a subject class, not one having a jury trial 
by her peers, and not one having a parti- 
cle of power to make the laws that control 
their rights and interests and those of their 
children,” [ must differ. As Liberty stands 
in the harbor of the metropolis of the 
western world, she will look down on the 
Empire State of the Occident, where won- 
anhood is just discovered to be free, and is 
about to assert its freedom at the polls. 
She comes to New York Bay at the fittest 
time; for at her feet will be a hundred 
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thousand workingwomen on whom her re- 
splendent beams but ju-t begin to shine; 
and in the State whereon she stands she 
will gaze upon a million women to whom 
the law secures justice and freedom, and 
who will begin this year to exercise that 
freedom. She will now typify not merely 
a fanciful conception of “Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World;” she will personify the 
free women of New York, rising through 
poliiical emancipation into glory and maj- 
esty, raising the torch of enfranchisement, 
and throwing a flood of divine and en- 
nobjing light into all the dark places of the 
Now that Manhattan harbor can 
supply her a fit standpoint, all hail to the 
grand statue! ILAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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WHY THE DIFFERENCE? 


Editors Woman's Journal 

Mrs. L. V. Bryant, of the dead-letter of- 
fice, gives the following interesting facts 
concerning the salaries paid in that office. 

The annual pay-voll of the twenty-eight 
men employed is S37.400, or about an 
average of 84 41 each a day. 

The annual pay-roll of the seventy eight 
women employed is 878,420, or about 83° 31 
each a day. 

If the government employed only men 

to do this work, it would cost SLI1,686. 
If only women were employed, at the rate 
paid them now, it would be done, aud done 
just as well as now, for 89,716. 
" So it appears that either the men in that 
office are over-paid 811,060 a year, or 
else the women are under-prid 330,810 
ayear. Which is it? 

The facet has long since been proved that 
women as clerks are faithful, capable, and 
conscientious. They are as a rule more 
honest and more careful than men, and in 
many respects are admirably adapted to 
this kind of work. ‘They do not unfit 
themselves for work by spending their 
nights in gambling or dissipation. ‘They 
do not smoke or use intoxicants. So their 
brains and moral perceptions are clear, or 
at least unclouded by poisonous nareoties 
or stimulants. They are quiet, intelligent, 
faithful, often highly cultured. 

It has been argued that men need a 
larger salary than women because they 
must provide for their families; but this 
is fallacious, for the reason that in many 
euses they have no family; while on the 
other hand, it frequently happens that one 
or more families are dependent upon the 
earnings of the woman. 

But the number of persons dependent 
upon an employee or officer is never con- 
sidered for a moment in fixing the salary. 
The only question is of fitness or compe- 
tency, at least that is the only question 
supposed to be considered. It is pos-ible 
that political motives may sometimes have 
weight in such cases. 

Woman is certainly competent. She 
does her work as well and as faithfully as 
the man. Why, then, should she not re- 
ceive the same compensation? Is it just or 
reasonable to make any difference simply 
on nccount of sex? 

ANNA HOLYOKE HOWARD. 
of 


ASYLUMS OBLIGED TO RECEIVE CHILDREN. 


ROCHESTER, JULY 20.—The Attorney- 
General of the State has transmitted to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, an opinion that a child under 
sixteen years of age may be committed to 
any charitable, reformatory, or other in- 
stitution whose charter empowers it to re- 
ceive and care for minor children. The 
opinion covers cases where children of ten- 
der years have heretofore been committed 
to penal institutions, and establishes the 
obligation of orpban asylums, industrial 
schools, ete., to receive children when 
committed by a magistrate. ‘This opinion 
will settle several test cases awaiting ad- 


judication. 
oe -7oe — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The heat of the past week has been in- 
tense even in the hills and valleys of north- 
western New York, and the temperature 
has had an effect upon my audiences. 

Wyoming County, where I spent last 
Sunday, had as member of Assembly a 
gentleman who voted against the bill, but 
who has since passed beyond the reach of 
human criticism. 

Livingston County, which was my next 
point, has been for the last three years rep- 
resented, or rather, so far as the women of 
the district are concerned, misrepresented, 
by Mr. Kidder Scott, who has steadfastly 
opposed every suffrage bill. Mr. Scott 
lives in Geneseo, and at Geneseo I spoke. 

The meeting was held in the Court 
House, the Rey. Dr. Ward presiding. It 
chanced that the jury seats, the most com- 
fortable ones in the room, all arm-chairs, 
were occupied entirely by women, several 
of them young ladies in white dresses. 
When I reached the point in my discourse 
where I proposed to speak of women as 
jurors, [ could not let so fair an illustra- 
tion pass, so, turning to the rows of bright 
faces, I said: **You see how a feminine 
jury would look; here they are, twelve 
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women good and true.” Of course, before | 
I closed, I urged the women to claim the 
right to vote at the fall election, and not 
to vote for Mr Kidder Seott. 

Cattaraugus County had long been in 
yotes having been cast 
against us each year. In vain had | writ- 
ten letters to various points in the county. 
No satisfactory replies could | get from | 
any one. L resolved, at every risk, to go | 
Olean was the | 
largest town, and to Olean | went, instead 

| 
| 


opposition, two 


into the county to speak. 


of to Little Valley, asat first proposed. It 
is rather dreary to arrive, a perfect stran- 
ger ina place, in the endeavor as it were, 
to fight single-handed the whoie commu- 
nity. But fortune took me to the door of 
Mrs Grace A, Kendall, a young lady for- 
merly of Providence, and an earnest advo- 
eate of suffrage. She and Miss Dora Coss, 
president of the W. ©. ‘T. U., at 
actively engaged in the work of arranging 


once 


a mecting. 

Thad spent the day on ‘Tuesday, at Mount 
Morris, with Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, 
in her country home. and did not reach 
Olean until nine o'clock at night—and oh, | 
so warm! [ did not meet Mrs. Kendall | 
and Miss Coss until Wednesday morning, | 
and a meeting was hastily arranged for | 
that By their kind exertions a 
hall was secured, and an audience, which, | 


evening. 


though of course not large, Was represen- | 
tative of the best people in the place. 
Messrs. Kruse and Nash, the two members 


from Cattaraugus who had voted against 
the bill, were remembered in my speech, 
and a better representation of the county 
in the future was urged. 

On Thursday [ reached Jamestown, 
where [ was the guest of Mrs. Martha Ss. 
Henderson, an earnest and able advocate 
of the cause. In the afternoon there was 
a pienie up Chautauqua Lake, at which | 


Wis a guest, 

On Fiiday evening, Mrs. Fenton, the 
wife of the ex-governor and senator, gave 
atea-party at her beautiful home, to which 
the representative women of the vicinity 
were invited to mect me, At eight o'clock 
we drove to the Opera Louse, which had 
been secured for the public meeting. De- 
spite the heat, which still continned, a 
large audience was assembled. Mrs. Hen- 
derson presided, and Mrs. Belle Cole sang 
in her exquisite style several songs. On the 
platform sat many of the leading women, 
Mrs. Fenton, Mrs. Scotield, Miss ‘Tiffany, 
Mrs. Grandon, Mrs Griswold, and others. 
The two members from Chautauqua, 
Messrs. Williams and Horton, both voted 
for us last winter, so that my efforts were 
mainly directed to securing a large prom- 
ise of votes from the women. ‘The resolu- 
tion calling on the Inspectors of Election 
to receive the ballots of women was heart- 
ily endorsed, and an eflicient suffrage or- 
ganization will soon be formed in James- 
town. 

On Saturday [ reached Orchard Park, 
or East Hamburg, in Erie County, where I 
spoke on Saturday night on suffrage, and 
on Sunday night on temperance, both times | 
to good audiences, in the school-hall. Mr. 
Norman Sprague presided, and the village 
quartette furnished some really delightful 
singing. L. D. B. 

Orchard Park, N. Y., July 27, 1885. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 








Mrs. MARIA ‘THERESA HOLLANDER, | 
wife of Jacob L. Hollander, died at her 
home in Somerville, July 30. Mrs. Hollan- 
der has always been a practical exemplar 
of self-reliant womanhood. As a wife, 
mother, and friend, she has been especial- 
ly dear and helpful, while in all public ac- 
tivities she has been equally estimable and 
distinguished. Praise that would seem 
fulsome in most cases, is in hers an inade- 
quate expression of facts. 

Many years ago, Mrs. Hollander opened 
a children's clothing store in Boston. She | 
was a pioneer in that business, and had to 
contend against many obstacles. ‘Twice 
she was obliged to yield to pecuniary dif- 
ficulties. But she persevered, and estab- 
lished a large and successful business, 
which she has transmitted to her sons. 
Her financial transactions have always 
been honorable, and her credit unimpair- 
ed. During the latter years of her life, she 
retired from active business, and devoted 
herself more largely than ever to charities 
and reforms. She was always prominent 
in church work, and all who had anything 
good to propose for the welfare of others 
were sure of her efficient and hearty co- 
operation. One of her latest efforts was to | 
organize a series of Sunday meetings last 
fall, in behalf of woman suffrage, and, as 
usual with what she undertook, she made 
the meetings a success. Her very last | 
was an effort to establish a suffrage league, | 
which failing health compelled her to give 
up. 

Her husband, Mr. Hollander, one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mira Pitman, well known in mu- 
sical and dramatic circles, and three sons 
survive her. ‘l'o these sorrowing survivors 
will be tendered the sympathy and regret 
of all who value her shining example of 
public and private virtues. L. 8. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The medical relief bill passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords on Tuesday. 

Senator Hoar will deliver the oration at 
Conecord’s quarter-millennial celebration, 
September 2 

The next annual meeting of the Michigan 
Woman Suttrage Association will be held 
October 6, 7, and 8, at Grand Rapids. 

A movement is on foot among the Bap- 
tists to furnish needed repairs and protec- 
tion for the grave of Mrs. Aun HH, Judson. 

Colonel 'T. W. Higginson delivered the 
second in the course of lectures, Wednes- 
day afternoon, at the Old South Church, 
oy the Fall of Sumter.” 

It is encouraging to tind in the Oxford 
(Miss.) Fagle of July 2 this ringing dee- 
laration of principle: **No more ballot-box 
stufling except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity.” 

Whiting Hall, the new annex to the La- 
dies’ Seminary at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, is rising rapidly. It was a 
fitting tribute to the noble Jady principal 
to name it for her. 

With two exceptionally wealthy dive- 
keepers waiting sentence, and a policeman 


| and a chureh janitor already in prison for 


assaults upon girls, New York city is at 
least entitled to one long credit mark. 

At Baltimore, July 27, Postmaster Veasey 
sent written notices to all the lady clerks 
in the | altimore post-office that after Sep- 
tember 30 their services will not be re- 
quired, Is this “eivil service reform”? 

Mayor OBrien has determined not to 
sign the draft for the purchase of the 
Clarendon Hill reservoir site. Tle says the 
assessed value of the land is $1,200 while 
the draft is for $18,000. The price will be 
settled by a jury. 

Kighteen young Polish women, with su- 
perior certificates as teachers, have ad- 
dressed a petition to the minister of public 
instruction asking to be admitted to the 
classes of the University of Warsaw. ‘The 
minister replied by a distinet refusal. 

The Woman's Congress is to be held in 

Des Moines, October 6, 7, and &, next. 
The annual meeting of the American Wom- 
an Suflrage Association will follow the 
next week at Minneapolis. This proximity 
of time will give opportunity to attend 
both meetings. 
, The “War Papers” in the August 
Century include an anecdotal article by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, entitled ‘A Vir- 
gina Girl in the First Year of the War.” 
It describes Richmond society, and the 
lights and shadows of war times as expe- 
rienced by Southern women. 

President Grant gave the world his creed 
in his second inaugural address: ‘*Rather 
do I believe,” he said, ‘that our great 
Maker is preparing the world, in His own 
good time, to become one nation, speaking 


ee) 











one language, and when armies and navies | 
| ing sand, from Soudan, the murderer's 


will no longer be required.” 

Gen. Sherman says that the only way 
for an Indian to be honest is to kill a white 
man’s ox. There is no game left. The 
buffalo and the elk are gone. No; the In- 
dian question will be settled when he is 
given for his occupation a section of land 
and funds invested for his benefit. 


Professor N.S. Townshend, of the Ohio 
State University, will give a parlor lecture 
on woman suffrage, August 4, ut the house 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, Columbus, Ohio 
where meetings will be held on the first 
‘Tuesday of each month until the increase 
of numbers makes a larger place neces- 
sary. 

The group in marble, ‘**Woman 
umphant,” by Joel 'T’. Hart, the Kentucky 
sculptor, arrived at Lexington, Ky., July 
18, from Louisville, where it had been 
since the exposition opened. It was bought 
last year from ‘Tiffany by the Hart Me- 
morial Association, and will be placed in 
the new Court House. 

It would not be hard to get up a sensation 
in Cincinnati that would differ only in de- 
gree from that which has shaken London. 
This is something that fathers and mothers 
should, in training their children, careful- 
ly consider. ‘The be-t way to avoid dan- 
ger is to see it before it is encountered.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

‘The trustees of Vassar College are quoted 
as declaring that no woman is competent 
to assume the presidency of that institu- 
tion. This would seem to illustrate the 
board, and also to show why the Pough- 


| keepsie college has failed to prosper as do 


other colleges where women are at the 
head of affairs.—Springfield Republican. 

It is a dull day when some man does not 
kill his wife. Wives are easy to get and 
hard to get rid of. Murder is speedier and 
less troublesome than divorce. In one col- 
umn we read of a runaway match where 
the man faces death to obtain the woman 
he loves; on the other we see where he re- 
sorts to death to put her out of the way, 
There seems to be something wrong in 
the social economy.— Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Mail. 
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GREAT BARGAINS 
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CARPETS 


—aT— 


DOBSON'S. 


WILTONS at - 


VELVETS, - - 


TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 
INGLISH SHEET OIL, - ~~ 
LINOLEUMS, - - 


$1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 
50 cents 
60 cents 

$1.00 


65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 





“a Waist. 


JOURNAL. 


Patented. Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned............. oe 2 25 
cs Whete © © GOR cccccecececoscces 7h 
Missen’ “ 1 © Beeiiscstectensedics 175 
bad aad “ 6 BOR vecessccvecccease 150 
Children’s and [nfants’.o.cccceccccccccceeeees 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 





-EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given, 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
4 of sizes, all ages can be perfectly titted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THe Woman's 


piece, is that 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 

Send for Circulars, 


| Directions for Measuring. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘The sonnet on the first page of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL of July 25 was from the pen 
of the late Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, 
and was written somewhere about 1838. 

At Baltimore, July 18, thirty-eight 
young ladies took the vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience for seven years at 
the Convent of the Sisters of the Notre 
Dame, near Govanstown, Baltimore Coun- 
ty. At the end of seven years, if they 
wish to continue in the religious life, they 
will be at liberty to make these vows final 
and perpetual. 

According to the Swedish papers. on the 
evening of June 19 a crane was shot at 
Orkened, in Seania, which had a parchment 
eard tied to its neck, with the following 
lines written inink: ‘IT come from the burn- 


| land, where they told the lie that Gordon 


would die.” The bird had previously been 
wounded in the wing, and was very ex- 
hausted.— Nature. 

The Minneapolis Suffrage Sociable, says 
the Temperance Review, was a most enjoy- 
able affair. General sociability, discussion 
of matters of special interest to those as- 
sembled, and an ice-cream and strawbei ry 
feast, made up the programme of the even 
ing, in which all heartily joined, after 
which a number of the party delighted the 
company with some humorous recitations. 
Another gathering of this kind will be 
early announced. 

Sixty members of the Appalachian Club, 
with many women. climbed the pathless 
Mt. Kinsman and visited the Profile House, 
at the White Mountains, last Wednesday 
week. Col. T. W. Higginson presided 
over ‘Tuesday’s meeting at the Flume 
House. Essays were read by Prof. J. W. 
Chickering and J. Y. Edmands, and speech- 
es were made by Dr. J. M. Buckley, Prof. 
Charles E. Fay, and others. A camping 
party from the Club spent the night on Mt. 
Lafayette, July 23. 

The Polk County (Iowa) Woman Suf- 
frage Association will hold its next month- 
ly meeting with Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, at her home, **The Pines.” ‘The last 
meeting was held with Mrs. Dr. Hunter. 
The monthly budget of news was prepared 
by Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. Bellangee, who, 
out of their abundance, were puzzled to 
knew what they could best omit rather 
than what they should produce. Mrs. 
E. 5. Smith gave the monthly paper, enti- 
tled ‘* Women to the Front.” 


Some of the Catholic papers are looking 
not unkindly on woman suffrage. ‘The 
Catholic Examiner, of Brooklyn, says: 

“Women would not abuse the right of 
suffrage half as much as a very la ge ele- 
ment among our mendo. ‘They would not 
support the liquor interest, they would not 
vote to keep in power impure or corrupt 
men, they would not vote at the beck and 
call of pot-house bosses; and they would, 
in their own interests, stand in behalf of 
morality and of the good and the pure. Un- 
der these circunistances, we might do 


worse than to allow them to vote if they 
want to. But do they want to? ‘That is 
) -- pacaaaas We ure not sure that they 
ao, 

On one of the hottest days last sammer 
a lady stepped from the office of the Jnde- 
pendent to that of the Observer to have a 
word of chat and business with the late 
Dr. Prime. ‘The genial editor sat, in his 
shirt sleeves, at his desk, attired for the 
heat. Presently a lady called in to see the 
editor. Dr. Prime instantly rose and took 
down his coat from a peg to put it on. “TI 
beg you not to put yourself to discomfort 
this hot day,” said the lady. “If I may 
not do this out of respect to you,” replied 
the editor, in his most courtly tones, 
‘you must allow me to do it out of respect 
to myself.” 


Joseph Smith, Jr., eldest son of the late 
Nauvoo prophet, and chosen head of the 
Josephite or Reorganized Mormons, num- 
bering some 20,000, with his brother Alex- 
ander, has chosen these days of anxiety 
and alarm among the Latter Day Saints, 
to visit Utah and plead with them to give 
up polygamy, obey the laws, and return 
from all Brighamite apostasy and heresy 
to the first principles of the Gospel. ‘The 
time is well chosen, crowds greeted him in 
Salt Lake, and he is now making a tour 
through the settlements. Co-operating 
thus with the courts, his warning and ex- 
hortation cannot but tell. 


Years ago it was stated in a missiona- 
ry paper that the missionaries found it 
of little use to spend their time in try- 
ing to educate and improve the people 
among whom they labored, as long as they 
could only have boys to work upon. When 
the boys grew up and returned to their 
homes, they quickly relapsed to the level 
of the people there. When, however, the 
missionaries took up the girls with the 
boys, the improvement was permanent, and 
the progress was lasting and continuous. 
So it has been all over. When has the 
world improved so fast, as it has since the 
education of the girls was brought up to 
the same plane as that of the boys ?—Coun- 
try Reader. 


The practice of selling white children to 
Chinese in San Francisco seems to have 
become a serious evil. It is stated that 
twenty-six children so disposed of have 
been recovered within the last year, and 
the presumption is that some cases have 
escaped detection. Of course the parents 
of such children must be heartless wretch- 
es, and they probably are very degraded 
people. Scarcely anything is much more 
revolting than this abuse, yet at present 
there is no law under which it can be ade- 
quately punished. It appears to have been 
only found out within a few months, and 
though energetic measures have been taken 
to put a stop to it, there is ground for be- 
lieving that several white children thus in- 
humanly sold had previously been smug- 
gled out of the country. 
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TO MOTHER. 


BY CECIL HAMPDEN HOWAKD. 





My life were not worth living 
Without thee: 
Though each day new sorrows come.) 
Though with fear my «pirit’s dumb, 
The love you're daily giving 
Comforts me. 
Life's burdens lose their weight 
When thou art pear. 
Pleasures deepen through thy love, 
Like to those in worlds above; 
What care I for trouble, then? 
Thou wilt cheer. 
Life is then indeed a blessing, 
Every day. 
Thy counsel, love, and cheering 
Are ever more endearing; 
To God my thanks addressing, 
I will pray. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
oe 


LOOKING BEFORE. 





BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 


Backward | turn through the long trail of years, 
Old waymarks wondrous plain ; 
At will I wander in the past of tears, 
The past of pain. 
And here a breath of violets floats up, 
And there was held aloof some nectared cup; 
Here love came forth to meet with cherub face 
Me as | strayed; and there a heavenly beam 
Fell round like sudden glory of a dream. 


But if I seek so much as one smal! good 
Or one sure ill to know, 

Hidden beyond me in that solitude 
Where I must go, 

No guide stands near; 

makes 

No sign; my call no slumbering echo wakes: 

Faintly I fancy that my eyes discern 

Dim shapes of purple hills, far shining seas, 

And shores of gleaming sand; but over these 

A mist hangs low; no longed-for truth I learn. 


the close mouthed morrow 


How shall I know the way for me designed? 
Unfolding one by one 
The bours come forth—I walk as do the blind, 
*"Neath cloud or sun; 
Only by this: One gave a slender thread 
For guidance iv the path that I must tread, 
And if 1 hold this life-long duty fast, 
It evermore shall prove a blessed clue 
Through labyrinthine ways or uplands new, 
And lead me sately to His feet at last. 
*eoe 


HIS CHOICE. 


“From a chamber full of fancies 
I have gleaned in old romances, 
I would seck my heart’s companion and would fold 
her to my life; 
And she must be sweet and pretty— 
Not too forward, and yet witty. 
When I find her, I shall know her as my chosen one, 
and wife. 


“Be her eyes of jet or azare, 
I shall find in her my treasure, 
Not too masculine for loving; for I want no Joan 
ad’ Are. 
In a maid like Scott's Rebecca 
My fond heart might find its Mecca, 
Or be ready with Rowena on life's ocean to embark. 


“She must be, in fact, retiring— 
Not too fond of men’s admiring; 
I must worship her, and trust her; she must live for 
me alone; 
And her beauty and her sweetness 
Must make up my life’s completeness; 
She must have no thought for others, all her thoughts 
must be my own.” 


Man, ah, man! when you have found her, 
And unto your life have bound her, 
All the virtues centred in her, beautiful and sweet 
and true— 
What return for this selection 
Of her womanly perfection— 
What shall recompense the winning? 
expect of you? 


What can she 


- ~*eoe — 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THROUGH STRIFE TO OONQUEST. 


BY GERTRUDE F. GILBERT, 


Hettie was seated in the cozy little sit- 
ting-room, close by a window where the 
light shone brightest and longest, painting 
a spray of flowers. I, lounging in an easy- 
chair with my bandaged arm in a sling, was 
viewing her with excessive disfavor. | was 
jealous of the absorbed attention she was 
now bestowing on her art, an attention 
that had for weeks been exclusively be- 
stowed upon me. 

I bad come down from the city witha 
party to fish and hunt. ‘The week’s pleas- 
ure I had planned had come to an end in a 
single day. ‘The unskilful aim of one of 
my companions in the hunt having jeop- 
ardized the well-being of an active young 
native, | had seen and averted the danger, 
and received in consequence an ugly 
wound in my arm. ‘This act, which sprang 
merely trom a generous impulse, Hettie 
persisted in believing the key-note to a 
life that, heaven knows, was sorry enough. 
She saw in me sublime forgetfulness of 
self, and the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. 

My wound had been long in healing. 
Pneumonia had set in, and through the 
long weeks of sickness that followed, Het- 
tie, daily beseeching Heaven to save a life 
so noble, had nursed me with the most un- 
wearied devotion. Every act in the cease- 
less care she had bestowed upon me had 
been, in some sort. an act of homage. The 
boy whose life | had saved was not far be- 
hind Hettie in his estimation of my char- 
acter. I was looked up to with admiring 
respect, and was the centre of attraction 
in the little community surrounding us, 
and treated with a deference as new as it 
was delightful to one who, by his relatives 
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at least, had been hitherto held in slight 
estimation as a_ well-grown boy, whose 
opinions, being crude and unformed, had 
had but little weight in the family council. 

Life having assumed so new and enchant- 
ing an aspect while in bondage, I was in 
no haste to get well, and be free again. 
Consequently, though I had been pro- 
nounced completely convalescent, and the 
doctor had ceased his visits, it was such a 
delightful thing to be waited upon by Het- 
tie. that I pretended to be weaker than I 
was, and sedulously nursed such aches and 
pains as were still left me, as an excuse 
for longer tarrying. 

This sham, however, did not long avail. 
The keen eyes of my four young cousins 
having pierced the flimsy veil, | was ob- 
liged for very shame'’s sake to put an end 
to the pretence, and set a time at no dis- 
tant day for my departure. 

Now, the date being set, I felt that for 
the remainder of my stay Ilettie’s time and 
attention of right belonged to me, and I 
was piqued and nettled to see her become 
absorbed in something else so eas: ly, to see 
how perfectly oblivious of me she could 
be for a whole half hour. 

I was resentfully timing her by my 
watch, in an envious, exacting, fault-find- 
ing mood, when the door suddenly opened, 
and the curly head of one of our mutual 
young cousins appeared (Hettie was a 
cousin of my cousins), and a cheery voice 
belonging to the head cried out excitedly, 
“O Hettie! we are going to have a pic- 
nic in the Oak Woods to-morrow, and 
everybody is to be there, and everybody 
says you must come. IT know you have 
been over Cousin Ralph so long that you 
have not a single dress you can wear, and 
it will take no end of sewing to get one in 
order; but never mind, Pll help you every 
moment until it is done. I am going to 
your closet now, to see which one can be 
put in order soonest. Hurry up, Hettie. 
Come on!” and away she flew, as if her 
feet were winged, full of the faith that 
Hettie was following. 

“O Hettie, Hettie!’ cried another 
cousin, bounding into the room through 
the long window that led out upon the 
porch, just as the first one disappeared. 
*We are all to have a boat-ride at four 
o'clock this afternoon, and are going to 
have tea, gypsy fashion, on an island ten 
miles out, and a row home by moonlight. 
Now you need not go to the picnic, if you 
have not time, but you must come to the 
boat-ride. I shan’t take no for an answer. 
Ned Hamilton got it up just on your ac- 
count, | know he has. Ned Hamilton is 
pleased with you, Hettie, and it’s bigh 
time”— 

She paused, catching sight of a pained 
flush on Hettie’s cheeks. She added quick- 
ly, ‘Everybody must make hay when the 
sun shines, yon know, Hettie. Gir/s must, 
any way. You need not flirt or manceuvre, 
only when a man is pleased with you, Het- 
tie, just go where he is, that’s all.” 

I looked at our vivacious young relative, 
who, in addition to her other accomplish- 
ments, was a master-hand at match-making, 
with flushed cheeks and angry eyes. Ned 
Hamilton pleased with her, indeed! What 
right had he to look up to her, the insuffer- 
able puppy! 

I turned and looked at Hettie. She had 
laid down her paint-brush, and was looking 
eagerly up at her cousin, With a jealous 
pang that was half anger and half pain, | 
could see she wavered. She resumed her 
brush resignedly, however, after a moment 
of indecision, and said with a half sigh, ‘1 
do not think [can go, cousin. This china 








tea-set is promised to-morrow, and it will 
take every moment of my spare time to 
finish it, and’ — 

“And what if it is promised?” struck in 
that energetic young relative, bent on car- 
rying her point, and royally bearing down 
all opposition. **The rich widow who is 
to pay for it will not die the next day, if 
she doesn’t have it to-morrow. The party 
is gotten up mostly on your account, and 
if you do not go, Ned Hamilton will con- 
sider himself slighted and be angry. But, 
as I said before. I shan’t take no for an an- 
swer. You must go; itis very important 
that you should.” With a marked empha- 
sis upon these last words. 

**] do not see why Ned should be angry, 
and I do not think I ought to go,” returned 
Hettie, still undecided, with a tender little 
glance toward me. ‘lL shall be obliged to 
be gone so long, and Ralph may need me.” 

Cousin May, who had been only earnest 
and urgent, now grew really vexed. 

‘There it is again,” she cried, ** Ralph, 
Ralph, Ralph! I am perfectly sick of that 
sick boy! I tell you, Hetty, there is no 
danger in leaving Ralph now. He is get- 


‘ting well fast enough, too fast to suit him- 


self, and he can stay alone for a few hours 
just as well as not. Cantyou, Ralph?” I 
glared at her, and made no reply, “Or if 
he does not like to be alone,” she added, 
ashamed of her impatience, and with a 
kindly look toward me, **I will have grand- 
ma come and sit with him while you are 
gone.” 

I gave something between a growl anda 





sniff at this suggestion. $I was no favorite 
of grandmother's. She was the only one 
in the region round about who did not in 
some degree share Hettie’s opinion of my 
character, and who. despite the well-known 
fact that I had voted for the last president, 
maliciously persisted in calling me a 
*“boy.” I had rather a thousand times 
stay alone than have grandmother sit with 
me. Isaidso surlily. Cousin May set her 
keen eyes upon me. and exclaimed with 
great emphasis, ‘*‘Well, upon my word! 
Why don’t you urge Hettie to go, Ralph?” 
she said, after a pause, looking angry 
enough to scalp me. ‘It is very little for 
you to do, under all the circumstances, 
and | should not think you would wait to 
be asked.” ° 

‘Thus taken to task, I was forced to make 
some concession, but I did so grudgingly. 

**You will not be obliged to stay indoors 
much longer on my account, Hettie,” I 
suid, in an aggrieved tone, “but go, of 
course, if you want to go. My arm will 
need bandaging before you can come back, 
and I shall be lonesome while you are gone, 
but then, no matter for me.” 

This decided Hettie. Cousin May, seeing 
her resolute, and knowing that no amount 


of persuasion would avail, turned upon | 
| and lost an arm in the fight, and he is as 


me. 
“You are the most selfish, exacting, 
disagreeable fellow I ever saw, Ralph 


Crosby! she cried, angrily. ‘* You knew 
well enough, when you put it in that way, 
that Hettie would not go, and you ought 
to beashamed of yourself. You have been 
coddled and petted, and cried up to the 
skies, until you have grown to be such a 
conceited little jackanapes that you cannot 
bear to hear any other man praised, or 
even pleasantly spoken of. If you were 
well, or just a little better, | would box 
yourears. But I will tell you one thing, 
my lord ‘Testy, this matter does not end 
here. It is open war between us on this 
point, and we will see who beats.” And she 
bounced from the room in a rage. 

This lasé was at once a threat and a de- 
fiance. ‘lo confess the truth, I was afraid 
of Cousin May. She was fertile in re- 
source, skilful in expedients, and had all 
the subtle tact ofa French woman. Being 
unskilful in the use of her weapons, | was in 
a manner helpless in any contest that might 
oveur between us, and I knew that the 
chances were all in her favor, 

I looked at Hettie as she bent over her 
work. She had not looked at me since May 
left the room, and there was a shadow on 
the sweet, usually serene face. Was it pos- 
sible that she would rather have gone to 
the boat-ride than have stayed with me? 
Was it possible that she really cared for 
that fellow? 

**Hettie,” [ cried, impulsively, ‘tl am 
sorry that I have said anything to keep 
you at home if you really wanted to go. I 
know I have appeared as selfish as the 
devil, and I suppose May is just spiteful 
enough to say I am jealous.” (Lettie 
raised her eyes to mine with a shy half 
glance, and a flush rose to her cheeks). 
‘But, by George! [ had rather follow you 
tothe grave than see you married to that 
fellow.” 

‘Married! What fellow?” exclaimed 
Hettie, laying down her paint-brush, and 
looking at me in round-eyed wonder. 

*Why, Ned Hamilton, of course. That 
is whom May is mancuvring to have you 
marry.” 

*T do not think Cousin May is really 
manceuvring to” 

**Well, [ know she is,” I cried, catching 
her up before she had time to finish the 
sentence. ‘*Now, if she wants you to 
marry, why could she not have picked up 
some one who knows something, aud not 
lighted on that addle-pated fellow? Ned 
Hamilton is a fool, and worse than a fool.” 

“Why, Ralph! What is worse than a 
fool?" 

*A knave,” [ promptly responded. 

“I do not see why you should be so 
hard on Ned,” cried Hettie, looking at me 
in pained amazement. ‘*He is a noble fel- 
low.” 

“Oh, yes, [ suppose you think he is an 
angel, and that is all you women know 
about men. I know what I am talking 
about, and I tell you plainly he is no good. 
We will see whether May Crosby marries 
him to you or not. I have something to 
say about that.” 

*Dear me, Ralph!” cried Hettie, more 
out of patience with me thap she ever had 
been, “there is nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing between Ned Hamilton and me. Why 
will you persist in talking about mar- 
riage?” 

‘Because, [ replied dolefully, only 
one degree assured by her evident sinceri- 
ty, “because May has commenced her 
manceuvring, and that is what it will end 
in.” 

**May means nothing, 
in mild remonstrance. 





* returned Hettie, 
“That is, noth- 


ing wrong.” She looked down with 
heightened color and an embarrassed 
smile. **She is only trying to provide me 


with a beau that she thinks I am 
smart enough to get. 


not 
She is in despair 








because I have none, for she thinks it high 
time that I was married, Ralph.” 

I looked at Hettie’s flushed. embarrassed 
face, and was strack for the first time by 
the sharp contrast between her and the 
girls by whom she was surrounded—the 
four bewitching, enterprising young 
cousins, who, though not gifted or ideal, 
were wise in their generation, and knew 
how to deal with men and things and with 
the world about them. They each had 
more beaux than they could count on the 
fingers of both hands, and a happy knack 
of bringing them to the point whenever 
they wanted an offer. ‘They were all en- 
gaged but one, and she was in a strait be- 
twixt two; whereas Hettie, though uni- 
versally beloved had no especial lover.and 
was,—well, I did not care to think how 
near thirty. 

“If it has come to marrying,” I said, 
after a pause, “you shall marry some one 
of my picking out, and not of May Cros- 
by’s. Now, there is Fred Dunn, one of 
my best friends, though he is years older 
than Lam. He is none of your namby- 
pamby fellows. He is a man, every inch 
of him, and as brave asa lion. Why, dur- 
ing the civil war he led a forlorn hope 
successfully, with all the odds against him, 


gifted as he is brave. He wrote a poem 
not long ago, and sailed in over the head 
of no end of competitors and won the 
prize. He isa brilliant fellow; he is 
worthy even of you, Iettie.” 

Hettie gave me a pained, strange look, 
and said, half sadly, *I hope there are a 
great many men, Ralph, worthy of a bet- 
ter woman than [ am.” 

I was so full of a brilliant project to out- 
wit May, that had suddenly flashed upon 
me, that the grieved signiticance of the 
look and tone did not strike me at the 
time. 

“Now I am going to have Fred Dunn 
down here,” | pursued, excitedly, *‘osten- 
sibly to see me, but in reality to cut out 
May's Ned Hamilton. I will send a letter 
to him by the next mail out.” 

Briskly starting up to search for writing 
materials, I was stopped by something be- 
tween a cry and a groan from Hettie, who 
had also started up pale and trembling. 

“Ralph! Ralph!” she eried, catching 
myarm. ‘Don't! don’t write, for heaven's 
suke! Why, what in the world is the 
matter with you all?’ And she sank 
down, covering her face with her hands 
and erying piteously. I was so busy men- 
tally settling the details of that brilliant 
plot that was to crush May's counter plot 
all to nothing, that L really could not see 
what Hettie was crying for. 

* Why, pet,” [ said, taking her hands 
from her face, holding them in mine, and 
then bending down to kiss them, ‘what 
on earth is the matter? [Tam only trying 
to checkmate May.” 

Ilettie, deprived of her hands, hid her 
wet face on my arm. “Ilow often must I 
tell you,” she sobbed, **that there is noth- 
ing between me and Ned Hamilton? You 
will not write to that gentleman, will you, 
Ralph? Promise me, there's a dear fel- 
low.” 

I could not understand her feeling, but 
I was all sympathy with her distress, and 
readily gave the promise she asked for. 
But having given the promise, and, for the 
moment, really intending to keep it, I felt 
like one who had laid down his arms in- 
gloriously in unconditional surrender, 
without even having fired a shot in self- 
defence; and just then I espied from a 
window May, in her bright shawl and 


jaunty hat, gliding down the gravel walk 


that led to the gate. I knew too well 
where she was going, and what this sudden 
flitting boded to me, and I strode excited- 
ly up and down the room. 

“I wish to gracious!” I cried, ‘*that I 
had not interfered, and that you had gone 
to the boat-ride, Hettie. ‘There is May, 
now, starting out to see Ned Hamilton, to 
tell him some trumped-up story, that will 
make you appear a thousand times nicer 
than if you had gone. She will have him 


| calling here every other evening in the 


week. See if she doesn’t.” 

“Well, let Ned come, if he wants to 
come,” returned Hettie, with a heightened 
color on her cheeks, and a shy glance 
toward me; **why need you care?” 
that 


But I did eare. I cared so much 


' thought of the man whom Hettie had 





called noble and great-hearted having the 
field all to himself, aided and abetted by 
that much dreaded cousin, was more than 
I could calmly bear without an effort to 
ward off the danger. I broke my promise 
to Hettie within one-half hour after mak- 
ing it, and wrote to Fred Dunn that very 
day. 

Fred Dunn came promptly to my invita- 
tion. He had been with us nearly a week. 
and already he had cut out Ned Hawilton, 
who came no more. I had never intended 
that he should go farther than this, but 
just as [ was about to step in here and 
make myself master of the situation, the 
erafty May, after a brief season of inde- 
cision, in which she had carefully weighed 





the worldly advantages of both parties, 
and decided in favor of my man, came 
to the fore and threw me promptly into 
the background. All the efforts | had 
made to oust her from the place she had 
seized upon, all the numberless plans | 
had laid to thwart and circumvent hers, 


when haply | comprehended them. had 
failed ingloriously. May. ever on the 


alert, seemed to be supernaturally aided, 
She knew all my moves beforehand. and 
foiled them after another’ I 


one was 
beaten from the first. Everything went 
against me. Every actor in the little 


drama contributed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, his or her proportion to ensure 
May's suecess and my discomftiture. 

Fred had taken to Hettie from the very 
first, and worse still, Hettie had taken to 
him. The armless coat-sleeve, which | 
had ignobly hoped would prove a barrier 
in Hettie’s mind to anything nearer than 
friendship, had served the purpose, at their 
very first meeting, of bringing them nearer 
together than weeks of companionship 
might have done. [ saw Hettie when they 
first met just give a half glance toward the 
empty sleeve; then L saw, in the look she 
turned full upon him, the homage she 
paid to the bravery that had caused the 
loss, the quick, earnest sympathy, the del- 
icate consideration that springs sponta- 
neously in-natures like hers for one bereft 
in any way, or at odds with the world 
about them. IT saw, too that Fred's keen 
glance had read the woman in the look, and 
was won from that very moment ‘Then [| 
knew how the affair was likely to end, 
and the keen pang that was like a dagger’s 
thrust, revealed to me the true state of my 
heart. I knew then, for the first time, 
how deeply and tenderly I loved her, and 
from that moment | frantically strove to 
undo what I had done, and to foil May in 
her manceuvring. But Hettie, ever since 
she knew I had broken my promise and 
sent for Fred, had lost her frank, open 
manner, grown reserved, and seemed to 
avoid me, and thus unconsciously aided 
May in all her erafty endeavors to keep us 
apart. ‘The other cousins had immediate- 
ly fallen into line as soldiers under com- 
mand, and were as busy as bees, planning 
and preparing for boat-rides and picnics, 
fétes by sunlight, by moonlight, by star- 
light and twilight, and spending every 
spare moment on Hettie’s wardrobe, on 
which they exhausted their skill and re- 
sources. ‘They would allow her to wear 
nothing but the most becoming dresses, 
bonnets, and furbelows. And they sue- 
ceeded admirably in the end fer which 
they toiled; Hettie looked really beauti- 
ful. They kept her in a round of party- 
going and pleasure-taking, and May being 
ever on the alert to keep us asunder, and 
the other cousins under her lead being al- 
ways on the watch, [I found, strive as I 
would, that the briefe-t kind of «an inter- 
view alone with Hettie had grown to be an 
impossibility. 

1 was always striving, however, to make 
the impossible possible, following Hettie 
doggedly and persistently in her ceaseless 
round of pleasure, in spite of the fact that 
my health was not fully re-established. 
and I was unfit for such trying exertion. 

Haunting her footsteps by night and by 
day like an unquiet ghost, I had taken a 
heavy cold which threatened another at- 
tack of pneumonia, and the doctor, when 
summoned, ordered me to stay in doors. 
Then that arrapt match-maker, in her ré/e 
of nurse, kept watch and ward over me, 
as she never before had the power to do, 
and daily drove Hettie off with Fred Dunn, 
at the point of the bayonet, as it were. 

I saw Hettie often, but never alone, and 
she held herself so aloof from me that ! 
had no chance for a sly pressure of the 
hand or a whispered word. May had it 
all her own way, and I, being helpless in 
her hands, worried myself into a fever 

But amid all the fierce pain of battled 
love, the anguish of uncertainty and doubt, 
there was one thing that vaguely consoled 
me. Fred Dunn’s visit was on the wane. 
and the battle must soon end one way or 
the other. In a fever of impatience, I 


| counted the daysand hours until he should 


be gone. The time lessened until it was 
but three days before the one set for his 
departure, and the day now here was wan- 
ing. Thank heaven! the blessed twilight 
had already fallen. As L lay idly watching it 
while it deepened, into a small room ad- 


joining mine came the three cousins with 


subdued bustle. They were in high feather, 
prouder of Hettie’s having a beau than if 
each of them had a dozen, laughing and 
chattering all together like so many mag- 
pies. LT could hear the most of*what was 
said, though, on my account, they made an 
effort to talk in a subdued manner. 

They were praising Fred Dunn in an ex- 
travagant school-girl fashion, and speak- 
ing with immeasurable pride of Hettie, 
saying what a noble couple they would 
make, and so forth. They spoke of the af- 
fair as a settled thing, and fell to planning 
what they would give as wedding pres- 
ents, and Hettie’s bridal finery. I had 
been vaguely expecting this, all along, and 


just 
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had tried to prepare myself, but now that | the early mail to-morrow morning, and 


it had come, the blow was so heavy and 
he pain so sharp that I groaned aloud in 
anguish. | had supposed myself alone, 
but immediately from a shadowy corner 
opposite, May emerged. ‘The doctor 
suid that you were to take an opiate, 
Ralph, if the pain came on,” she said, and 
she forthwith proceeded to give me one, 
j took it willingly. If May thought | was 
asleep, she would leave me, and to have 
her near me now was more than L could 
bear. 

My mental pain was too keen for the 
powder to take effect, but L closed my 
eves and affected deowsiness as svou as | 
decently could, and May was just on the 
point of leaving me when Hettie appeared. 
J could see through my half-closed eyes, 
which I found it hard work to keep shut 
now, that May held up a warning fin- 
yer. 

Asleep?” said Hettie, inquiringly. May 
nodded. ‘Ile is always asleep now.” said 
Hettie. with a sigh, **whenever I chance to 
find him alone, which is not often.” 

May's answer to this was made ina care- 
fully careless tone, and ended in an un- 
sensonable smothered luugh, which she 
tried hard to disguise with a cough. 

The doctor had told her to give me an 
opiate when the pain came on, or when 
for any reason it seemed to be necessary, 
and to use her own diseretion. [did not 
suspect the trick then, but 1 think now, 
she did use her own discretion, and 
that whenever she saw an interview im- 
pending between Hettie and me which she 
did not know how to avoid, and which 
might prove troublesome, she gave me a 
powder, Sure that I was asleep, Hettie 
came to the bed, laid her soft hand upon 
my forehead, and smoothed my hair. It 
was the same tender, caressing touch that 
[had felt so often. It gave me a wild 
thrill of tenderness, and tilled me with de- 
spair. 

“L would relieve you of the care of 
Ralph, May, and nurse him myself,” said 
Hettie, softly, “if L thought he really 
cared to have me do so.” 

May made an ominous pause before an- 
swermg. “lt is not at all likely that 
Ralph does care,” with a significant em- 
phasis on the word. ‘Had he done so in 
the sense you mean, he would not have 
summoned in such haste some other man 
whom he hoped you would marry.” 

The bantering. half-contemptuous tone 
in which these words were said. drove Het- 
tie from the bedside and from the room, as 
it was intended it should do. 

They were all going to a concert that 
evening. May’s keen sense had discerned 
that Fred was on the eve of a proposal to 
Hettie. and | had overheard a whispered 
conference between May and one of her 
sisters. in whieh they were planning how 
they could give him a chance of being 
alone with Hettie, without seeming to do 
so. 

When the time came to go. IHettie and 
Fred entered the room to look in upon me, 
before starting. and somehow as 
looked at Fred I felt sure that May was 
right, that he would take advantage that 
very evening of the chance she had planned 
to give him, and he and Hettie would re- 
turn as plighted lovers. Filled with an- 
guish at the thought, and intent on putting 
off the evil time if only for a day, an hour, 
I lost all self-control, and cried out before 
them all, **Hettie, don’t go! Stay by me 
for this one evening, do,” clutching at her 
shawl as if life depended upon her an- 
swer, 

Hettie turned, and gave me one of her 
old looks, threw aside her shawl and un- 
tied her bonnet. 

Fred caught the look on her face as it 
was turned toward me, and a pained ex- 
pression came upon his own. “If Miss 
Ilarrington had rather stay with Ralph 
than go to the concert’—he said, turning 
to May and leaving the sentence unfinished. 
The other cousins who were there looked 
balled and embarrassed by this desperate 
move on my part, but May was equal to 
the occasion. She met Fred’s pained, in- 
quiring look with one of careless ease and 
siniling assurance 

*Ralph is not himself, Mr. Dunn,” she 
said, in alow tone. ‘tle has been out of 
his head all day, the effect of the medicine 
merely. Ile has a faney that something 
dreadful is about to happen, and that Het- 
tie, whe has been his nurse so long, can 
best save him fromthe danger. Of course, 
as he is not quite himself, it does not occur 
to him how much pleasure she would sac- 
rifice if she did stay at home; but then, he 
always did feel free to call upon her with- 
out much thought of that” (with a covert, 
Vicious glance toward me). ‘Men grow 
selfish and exacting when they have been 
sick so long, especially such young men, 
who hardly rank above boys, you know. 
Women are to blame for humoring them 
and sacrificing themselves in the way they 
do. But I shall not allow any such saeri- 
fice on Hettie’s part this evening, at all 
events. She is so fond of music, and to 
have the companionship of ove capable of 
appreciating it as much as she does, will 
euhance the pleasure a thousand-fold, and 
it will not be long that she ean have this 
pleasure, your time with us is so short, 
Mr. Dunn. Oh, no! 1 shall not hamor 
the boy’s whim, or countenance her mak- 
ing so grave a sacrifice.” with a world of 
subtle meaning in those last words, and 
smiling with lowered eyelids. 

Fred felt that he was understood. 
color rose, and he looked at her 
fully. 

“IT shall just settle the matter,” con- 
tinued May, in the same undertone, ‘by 
giving Ralph another opiate presently, 
and it will soon make no possible differ- 
ence who does stay with him ” 

“In that case,” said the uvsuspicious 
Fred, beaming upon her as upon an angel 
of deliverance, ‘*you can readily provide a 
Substitute here, and since Mr. Morton 
[May's affianced| is out of town, you will 
illow me the pleasure of escorting you to 
the concert this evening.” 

“I should be delighted above all things 
to go,” returned the crafty May. ‘but that 
is utterly impossible. I have several im- 
portant letters to write that must leave by 


His 


grate 
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that will occupy all my evening. 

Fred turned with an assured look toward 
Hettie. and then glanced at his watch. 

“Lt suppose it is time to go.” said May, 
noting the movement. ‘and Hettie will be 
ready ina moment, now. She laid aside 
her shawl to arrange Ralph's pillows.” 
She was arranging them, which gave color 
to the fietion. Under cover of aiding her, 
May whispered tlercely in her ear, **Put on 
vour shaw lin-tantly and go with Mr. Dunn. 
Have you not one grain of common-sense 
left in yeu?’ She whispered something 
else that 1 did not hear, and Hettie, leaving 
me without «a word or look, resumed her 
shawland turned toward Fred with asmile. 

*Where is the rest of the party?” asked 
Fred, as he moved with Hettie toward the 
door. 

“Waiting for their company, who seems 
to be lite this evening,” returned May, 
promptly. ‘This was another tietion. They 
were Waiting merely for a sign agreed 
upon between them that Fred and Hettie 
had left the house. “Il would not wait 
for them, Mr. Dunn,” observed May, care- 
lessly. ‘*You will be sure to miss some 
of the music, if you do.” 

Fred acted on May's advice with alacri- 
ty. looking down upon Hettie tenderly, as 
they went out at the door. [| Knew he was 
thanking the Providence that had given 
him the chance of walking alone with her 
to the concert. 

They had left the house by a side door, 
and May had lighted them out through a 
dark little eatry, calling cheerily after 
them as they went away. The bland face 
with which she had seen them oft, how- 
ever, underwent a dark and surprising 
transformation as she set down the light, 
and turned to me. 

*Now, what do you mean, you little 
fool. by putting yourself forward just at 
the critical moment, and trying to rob Het- 
tie of her chance?” she immperiously de- 
manded. ‘Don't vou see Fred Dunn is 


just on the eve of proposing to her? a man 


that any woman might be prould to win; 
and he is your own man, too, remember 
that. Yon brought him here, and | dropped 
Ned Hamilton and took him up, and put 
my shoulderto the wheel, and have worked 
and worried to make the most and the best 
of Hettie’s opportunity ; and now, when by 
skilful management the prize is hers, and 
she has only to put our her hand and take 
it, you must stepin, and bother. I should 
like to know what you mean by such con- 
duct. Ralph Crosby? Are you trying to 
break up this mateh, as you did the other, 
or do you want to marry her yourself, or 
what ails you?” 

‘Mighty slim chance I should have of 
marrying her, with you to the fore,” I 
cried. trembling with rage and anguish. 

* You are right there, my pretty boy.” 
said May, with a nod. 

“And why should I not marry her, if I 
love her. Miss Despot?” [| angrily demand- 
ed, starting up from the lounge on which 
I was lying, and walking up and down the 
room. 

“Because you are too young.” calmly 
responded the despot. (She had got over 
her anger, and had donned a provoking 
serenity, worse to behold and harder to 
bear.) ‘She is older than you by too many 
years, and marriage is not suitable between 
you.” 

“What the devil do Lea:e for that? She 
is the dearest sweetest woman on the face 
of the earth, and the years between us are 
nothing to me. TT would marry a woman a 
hundred years older than I, if [had a mind 
te,” 3 

“You will not have a mind to,” she 
briefly responded, serenely gathering to- 
gether her writing materials, and sitting 
down to her desk. 

‘I wish to heaven,” Leried, **you would al- 
low me to manage my own aflairs. You have 
darkened my life by your cursed oflicious- 
ness, und broken my heart,” and | threw 
myself despairingly down again, and 
buried my face in the pillows to smother 
aun unmanly sob. 

“I guess not.” she responded, without 
looking up, and in a tone of such provok- 
ing coolness that my rage rose to a white 
heat. This ended the conversation. We 
did not speak another word to each other 
all the evening. 

Ina fever I lay there watching my hand- 
some cousin us she sat at her desk, with 
that calm consciousness of power about 
her with which I could not cope, writing. 
ah me! to the one she loved best. How i 
did hate a woman that was so practically 
smart and so appallingly successful! 
went early to bed that night, long before 
the time when the party could possibty re- 
turn from the concert. I felt sure that 
Fred and Hettie would come back as plight- 
ed lovers. When the door closed between 
us, as they went away, | felt that the 
woman I loved was lost to me forever, lost 
for the most part (I could see it then) by 
my own bungling efforts to try and outwit 
May. Fool, fool that [ was to try and 
outwit a woman, and sucha woman! Yes, 
I felt sure, as I looked back upon it, that 
there had been a time when I might have 
won Hettie, and that increased my mental 
misery; the keen anguish of my suffering 
heart seemed more than [ could bear. 

I felt that I could not look upon Hettie’s 
face until the first sharp conflict was over. 
I kept my room all the next day. When 
she came to see me, as she did several 
times, I feigned sleep, and would not even 
look at her. I had no occasion to feign 
sickness; I was really sick with a racking 
headache and ahigh fever. ‘Toward even- 
ing, worn out by bodily pain and mental 
suffering. I fell into an uneasy slumber, 
from which I was awakened by the cheery 
chattering of the four jubilant cousins, in 
the room hard by my own. Being so near 
me, they were making an effort to moderate 
their expressions of joy, and tone down 
their raptures, and I could only catch a 
word now and then, but I knew they were 
talking of Fred and Hettie, and the mar- 
riage that was soon to be. ‘To lie there and 
listen was torture. I rose from my bed half 
dressed as I was, and rushed from the 
house to the garden. Not caring where I 
went. I wandered aimlessly in the cool. 
dim twilight down a gravelled walk at the 





end of which stood an arbor. covered with 
a thrifty grape-vine. As | drew nearer to 
it, | heard the murmur of voices within. I 
knew whose voices they were; why should 
{ torture myself to creep nearer and listen 
to what they were saying? Why, I did 
not know, but [I did creep nearer. There 
was a large tree of honey-locust near the 
end of the arbor in which they were seated. 
Screening myself beneath its heavy foliage, 
and holding back one of its large thorned 
branches, that prevented my getting near 
enough to bear. | listened. 

Fred was speaking. In a voice that 
trembled with earnest fervor, he was tell- 
ing Hettie in his own manly fashion of the 
great love he bore her. When he had fin- 
ished, her voice came in answer, but it 
was so low and tremulous that | could not 
distinguish a word. [| knew her answer 
must bein the aflirmative, however. What 
woman like Hettie could withstand such 
pleading? Her voice ceased; then, after 
the pause of a moment, Fred rushed from 
the arbor, brushing close to me on his way 
out. This sudden move on his part startled 
me so, that tL let go suddenly of the great 
thorned branch, that | had been holding 
back with all my might, and it struck 
heavily against my wounded arm, the 
thorns entering the flesh. IL sank to the 
earth unconscious with the sharp, agoniz- 
ing pain it gave. Ah! blessed be the 
thorn that pierced the wound when such 
heavenly balm was given for its healing! 

| awoke to find Hettie’s soft arms around 
me, to feel her tears and kisses on my face, 
and to learn from her broken words and 
exclamations that she had just refused 
Fred Dunn, that eligible mateh, and para- 
gon of all masculine perfection, all for love 
of such an ineligible good-for-nothing fel- 
low as T was! 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman's Journal, 
UNCLE CHARLES’S STORY OF A “FOURTH.” 


BY ©. G. W. 


‘Oh, thank you, Unele Charles!” and 
the little hands closed tightly over a bright 
half-dollar, and the little eyes looked up 
very earnestly at the dearly-loved uncle. 
as Master Arthur continued: ‘You never 
forget the Fourth of July, do you, Unele 
Charles? Why is it you always look 
out that [ have some money that day, 
and Clinton, and Mrs. Sullivan's boy, and 
—and all of Nobody else does, ex- 
cept, of course, mamma gives me some.” 

*Unele Charles knows how it is, or was, 
himself,” said the bank director playfully, 
but with a tender, far-away look in his 
eyes, as he pinched his nephew's cheek. 

“What do you mean, uncle? Arthur 
asked. - 

*Would you like to hear about one of 
uncle’s Fourths?” was Uncle Charles’s re- 
ply to Arthur’s question. Of course the 
little boy was delighted to hear a story, 
and. forgetting his unanswered query, he 
settled into a happy, listening attitude. 

*You know,” Unele Charles began, ‘*that 
your grandfather died when uncle was a 
little boy; and your grandmother put 
uncle at a boy’s boarding school on a farm, 
ten miles from the city where a rich uncle 
of his lived, with whom vour Unele Wil- 
liam. also a little boy, made it his home. 

“We two little boys usually spent our 
holidays together; and more often Unele 
Charles went up to the city to be with your 
Unele William, especially when the holi- 
day was the Fourth of July. 

“Everything went on all right till the 
war, in which your father fought, my boy, 


us? 


| came on, and your grandmother was shut 


up at the South and could send no money 
North. Then T was taken out of school 


| and put on to the farm to earn my living. 


“T used sometimes to do an errand or 
odd job for one of the richer boys in the 
school, or for a neighbor, and so have a 
little spending money of my own; but, at 


| the time of which I am telling you, I had 





not had any chances to earn, and the Fourth 
came without a single penny to spend. 
What was I to do for fire-crackers and ice- 
cream? I lay awake a good while, the 
night before I was to go to the city, think- 
ing about it, and wishing I could see my 
mamma, who was way down South and 
could not send a letter to her little boy. 

“T was to walk to an adjoining town, 
about four miles distant, and take the “bus 
from there to the city. When ready to 
start, Mrs. Smith, the wife of the prinei- 
pal of the school, told ine Mr. Smith had 
gone away, but had left my omnibus ticket 
for me. 

“I took it with a choking feeling; but, 
remembering that I had been a good boy 
and had worked hard, I ventured to ask if 
I could not have some money to spend. 
Mrs. Smith handed me a silver three-cent 
piece! I put it in my pocket and started 
off, the most disappointed little fellow you 
ever saw. 

“I kept back the sobs till I got out of 
sight of the house; but it almost makes 
uncle ery now to think how hard he cried 
then, and how many times he felt in his 
pocket to make sure he had got that little 
silver three-vent piece safe. What should 
Ido? Will would have plenty of money, 
and Will would buy me lots of things; and 
I couldn't do anything—only have one 
little send-off. And then [ would stop 
and pull out my handkerchief, and my top, 





and my knife, and my trick-string again, 
to see if the little coin was all right. 

“That night, before we boys went to 
bed, our old uncle said to me: 

*-Well, Charlie, got some money for 
the Fourth? 

**Yes, sir. [answered as bravely as 1 
could. 

**How much, for instance? 

**Not receiving any answer, he question- 
ed again: 

**Got a quarter? 

**No, sir, | answered, hardly able to 
keep back the tears. 

* *Well. ten, then?’ uncle pursued, 

+ *No, sir.’ 

**No? Well, tive. I suppose.’ 

“LT summoned all my pride, and tried to 
answer cheerfully that I had three cents. 
I thought uncle looked surprised; but he 
only replied that three cents would buy 
fire-crackers enough to set the whole street 
afire, and advised us boys not to spend 
any money for ice-cream, as aunt was go- 
ing to have a plenty of that for dessert. 

“My brother Will said some very pleas- 
ant things about dividing his dollar with me 
— twas a plenty for us two, ete., and then 
dropped off to sleep; but I cried silently, 
and hoped I'd be a man some time, and bet 
when I was, Id see that the boys had some 
money for the Fourth, or at least had an 
opportunity to earn it. 

“The next morning T was awakened 
about daylight by a confusion of sounds, 
but foremost was our uncle’s voice call- 
ing,-— 

**Bovs! boys! 

“LT nudged Will, and we listened. 

***Boys, I've lots of strawberries to be 
picked this morning; and I'll give you the 
market price, two cents per box, for as 
many as you will pick before you wish to 
vo down town." 

*T was outof bed like a flash. A chance 
to earn some money! and for this Fourth! 
Could it be true’ Will loaned me some 
old clothes, and we went at it; and [ pick- 
ed twelve boxes before we decided to quit 
and go down town, 

Well, boys,’ said our uncle, “you have 
picked so fast, and stuck at it so long, I 
guess I'll make it three cents a box.’ 

‘1 could have eried for joy when he 
counted the money into my hand; and 
such a happy, glorious Fourth as we two 
boys did have! When Will bought crack- 
ers, | purchased torpedoes; and when I 


bought some red lights, he balanced off 


with a Roman candle; he got a banana 
and [an orange, which we divided, and 
then cooled off with a glass of lemonade, 
of which he drank half and [ half—he in- 
sisting upon standing treat for the latter, 
so that | could keep my three-cent piece 
for luck. And good luck it has 
brought me. So you see, uncle never for- 
gets how sad one little boy felt, not very 


good 


many years ago, becuuse he had no money 
for the Fourth of July, and he don't wish 
any other little boy to feel as sad as he did 
if he can help it.” 

- “ee — 


One stormy day, Ava and Edna were 
playing store. Ava had a piece of *saved- 
up” candy on her shelf. Edna's bright 
eyes soon spied it; she had already eaten 
her share. She bought a book, and a 
box of buttons, prying « good price for 
them in paper money. Then she asked, 
demurely, “Is you got any candy to sell 
to-day?” Ava had taken a lesson or two 
in grandpa’s s‘ore. Her eyes twinkled, 
and quick as a flash he popped half of the 
candy in her own mouth. * No. ma‘am, 
said she, Ll howght that for my own use.” 
But she gave Edna the other half all the 
same. 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
Pility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What 


Dracut, MAss. 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop& Co., 


Lowell, Mass.: 
a Dear Sirs rs ) A, suf- 
fered from ney com- 

laint and biliousness for 

Man Did Rifteen years. i — 
: sverything and never go 

with any reed. Last January, 
before I commenced tak- 

; ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidney Leeve oe 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest andarms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 

get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat gaything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel ~ 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 


heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
about i B gS - © me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 

as ONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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REGISTER, 


MEDICAL 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Ottice and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY,. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. bas studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benetit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Tose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylaton St., 
as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885.86, address 
JAMES E. KHOADS, Pres’t, 1516 Filbert St., 

Vhila. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia, 

The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 

A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 

in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 15,1885, For cireular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, AELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th 

1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are alao admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an. 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKXKEs— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD Il. MAGILL, A. M., Presipent, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 





NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No, 213 Weat 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinies will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD'S ISLAND HOM(CEOVATHIC HOS 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open for students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 

Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 

219 Weat 23d St., New Vork City. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens ite 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medieal College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduatiou, 
$50 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, incluaing 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicagn, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or annguncement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A full college course for women, with special and 
fropasatery courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, meng oor useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


C above disease ; by its use 


ave a positive remedy for the 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s:anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so s.rong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
cress & P.O. aduress. DR. T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St N. ¥ 

















ZURICH FOR AMERICAN WOMEN MEDICAL 
STUDENTS. 





( Coneluded from last week.) 

The American womer who enter the Zii- 
rich Medical School are chiefly physicians 
who have graduated from medical schools 
in America, and come to Europe for the 
purpose of visiting clinics, hospitals,ete.be- 
fore entering upon ihe practice of their pro- 
fession. Ziirich offers them rich material in 
Fravkenhiiuser’s gynecological. Kroulein’s 
surgical, and Eichhorst’s special, patholo- 
gy clinics, and especially in the eye clinic 
of Professor Horner, the greatest of the 
pupils of von Graefe. Unfortunately, the 
American students are not usually in a po- 
sition to derive full benefit from these ad- 
vantages, for want of sufficient general sci- 
entific preliminary training, in spite of 
their medical degrees. That they usually 
give evidence of defective training in the 
course of the first semester, is asserted not 
only by the opponents of the presence of 
women in the clinics, but by their warm- 
est defenders. Moreover, the assertion has 
reference only to the American students, 
and the fact is attributed wholly to the too 
short course of study required, and the too 
exclusively “practical” nature of the in- 
struction given in the American medical 
schools. This involves no reproach what- 
ever to the students themselves. As to 
their industry and perseverance, there is 
but one opinion; they have shown them- 
selves uniformly eager, conscientious, and 
untiring. Mr. Byers, now consul-general 
at Rome, who was consul at Ziirich during 
the first fifteen years in which women were 
admitted to the university, has repeatedly 
borne testimony to the earnestness and un- 
flagging industry which uniformly charac- 
terized the colony of American women stu- 
dents. All the more heavily, then, falls on 
the American medical schools the blame of 
bestowing medical degrees upon, and send- 
ing into the fields of practice as physicians, 
students not qualified to derive the full 
benefit from clinics which European stu- 
dents enter in the third year of their med- 
ical study, having been previously quali- 
tied by scientific training such as leads to 
the best American Bachelor of Science, 
followed by two university years of gen- 
eral scientific preparation. The charge 
against the American schools is made more 
shameful by the fact that these physicians 
come not from any one school, but from 
all parts of the Union, from California and 
Chicago as well as from Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. Further, they 
are usually women whose circumstances 
have enabled them to exhaust the resources 
available in America, and whose sense of 
their deficiencies leads them to make good, 
so far as possible, the lack of sufticient op- 
portunity at home by coming abroad be- 
fore assuming the responsibility of prac- 
tice. But every circumstance personally 
favorable to themselves—their earnest- 
ness, their industry, the fact that they have 
been able to command the best that Amer 
ica has to offer—does but aggravate the of- 
fence of the American medical schools. 

If women are to practise medicine, and 
the question, happily, was answered af- 
firmatively for America more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, there is but one 
course of action open as to their education. 
It is a question of life and death for their 
patients that physicians be thoroughly 
trained. ‘The wretched anomaly of **‘Wom- 
en’s Medical Colleges” must be abolished, 
and merged in medical faculties of univer- 
sities which give men and women equal 
preparation for equal responsibilities. In 
no other way can the public be assured 
that the women physicians whom it em- 
ploys have enjoyed even such advantages 
as are available in instruction, anatomical 
material, and all those essentials of medi- 
sal education which involve ample finan- 
cial resources. Every such concentration 
of funds and instruction benetits the male 
students also. when there is no ample State 
endowment for their schools. This demand 
for identical education eannot be too 
strongly urged, not only by the public and 
by women physicians, but by those earnest 
workers in the woman movement who, in 
demanding equal rights for women. pledge 
them to equal duties. Placed at a disad- 
vantage in their preparation for practice, 
many women have, through their own tal- 
ent and perseverance, become excellent 
physicians. But the fact remains that 
equal right to practice involves equal duty 
of preparation. 

Nor is mere medical co-education a suf- 
ficient final goal. Women must gain ad- 
mission to the universities for the same 
preliminary scientific education given to 
men, and admission to medical study must 
be made dependent upon possession of the 
degree B.S. Moreover. the term of medi- 
eal study must be prolonged. Until these 
changes are made, not in one school nor in 
ten, but in all the medical schools of the 
country, American medical graduates will 
not be in a position to derive full benefit 
from the third-year clinics in Ziirich. Nor 
do these strictures imply any inferiority of 
American women physicians as compared 
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with American men. The greater devo- | ucation is a hollow phrase. Property 
tion of the women who have embraced this rights are a mockery for the married wom- 


trying profession has probably in the long | 


run outweighed the greater difficulties of 
obtaining preparatory training, and has 
placed the women of the profession upona 
wholly equal plane with the men. More- 
over, the same criticism applies, in the 
main, to the scanty instruction offered to 
men in America. If any one comforts him- 
self with the reflection thar the profession 
counts famous names among its members in 
America, let him first ascertain how many 
of these completed their studies in Europe ; 
let him further reflect that medical schools 
exist for the purpose of preparing persons 
of average ability for the most responsible 
of all professions, while the few stars be- 
come such through their own talent and 
effort, and not by insufficient instruction. 
The European universities impose a degree- 
examination which involves five years of 
university work as a minimum, and the 
voice of those high in authority pronounces 
this minimum too short. Only at the end 
of this patient preparation does the young 
physician begin his travels to the men 
great in his specialty, and at the end of 
two years of such graduate study an imme- 
diate practice or a subordinate professor- 
ship involves especial ability or especial 
good fortune. 

For a qualitied midwife, a minimal train- 
In America, 
scientific 


ing of two years is required. 
where the rough preparatory 
training is so rarely required for admission 
to medival study, and where the oflicial 
care for the public health is left so largely 
to the voluntary activity of physicians, it 
would seem reasonable to require more 
university study than in Europe, not less, 
Such limited improvements as the founda- 
tion of a medical preparatory school at 
Cornell. the addition of an optional 
fourth year at Boston, and of an optional 
post-graduate course in New York, merely 
show a willingness to grant better oppor- 
tunities, and are far from suflicient to pro- 
duce the universal improvement needed, 
In view of the social responsibilities of 
the physician, there is an especially grave 
disadvantage in the insuflicient prepara- 
tion with which American medical gradu- 
ates visit Ziirich. Obligea to concentrate 
their whole time and strength upon the ef- 
fort to make good professional deticiencies, 
they cannot make any intelligent study of 
those social questions for which, Ziirich of- 
fers a fine field, and with which, as mem- 
bers of medical societies and boards of 
health, physicians in America are so often 
called upon to deal. There are lectures 
rich in suggestion as to the relation of the 
medical profession to the legislature and 
the public health; but the Americans have 
no time for them. ‘The question of com- 
pulsory vaccination is discussed in the 
press, submitted to popular vote, and re- 


jected; but the Americans have no time to 


follow the arguments for and against this 
measure of sanitary legislation. Few of 
them have time to read the Swiss or Ger- 
nan papers, none to use the students’ read- 
ing-room or the Museum, though the Mu- 
seum’s collection of the current literature 
of medicine is unexcelled. ‘They learn lit- 
tle or nothing of the Swiss legislation gov- 
erning the labor of children and women in 
factories, though women and children are 
the natural charges of women physicians, 
and the factory system, in every industrial 
community in America, is a hotbed of 
diseases of women and of mortality among 
children, while the Swi-s legislation upon 
the subject is confessedly the most effee- 
tive in the world. Yet these students can- 
not be blamed for their neglect of that 
wider study which the exigencies of our 
modern life demand of the truly educated 
physician. Farin advance of a backward 
public opinion, they recognize the deticien- 
cies of the American system of medical edu- 
cation, and endeavor by their own effort 
and sacrifice to make good those deficien- 
cies, at least in theirown case. That they 
should concentrate their whole energy up- 
on technical study is, under sucn cireum- 
stances, almost a matter of course. None 
the less do the communities in which they 
are to practise suffer an incalculable loss 
from the neglect of the broad field of socio- 
medical study 

From another point of view, the duty of 
these students with reference to the study 
of social questions is yet more imperative. 
We women students are alla product of 
that movement for the improvement of the 
position of women which has been so un- 
wearyingly carried forward during the 
past forty years. Most of us recognize 
the duty of doing our utmost to further 
this movement. But the time is rapidly 
passing away, in which the old aims and 
the old methods can suffice. Hitherto 
most of the benefits secured have accrued 
to us of the privileged, well-to-do-class. 
For us there are universities, colleges, high 
schools, professional training. In some 
States,we have, as married women, a right 
to our property and a claim upon our chil- 
dren. But the vast masses of our toiling 
sisters have little to show for the forty 
years of agitation. For them, higher ed- 








an who owns nothing, and the custody of 
her children is torture for the mother who 
cannot support her little ones. ‘The legal- 
ization of prostitution is thus far prevent- 
ed, but the evil itself, drawing recruits 
from the homes of the poor, spreads daily 
and must continue to spread. deeply rooted 
in our social and economic conditions. 
The palliatives which might diminish its 
destructive power, early marriage on the 
one hand and easy self-support for women 
on the other, the woman movement in its 
present stage does not help us to attain. 
For the future, this movement promises 
only one benefit to all women alike—name- 
ly, the ballot But if the ballot is to 
make the working woman, as it has made 
the workingman, the mere tool of decay- 
ing political parties, blinded by false 
promises, corrupted by their corruption, 
then it will be only a curse and not a bless- 
ing. If, on the other hand, joining their 
more enlightened friends among the work- 
ingmen, workingwomen will vote, not for 
the candidate of this or that antiquated 
party, but for the man pledged to work 
for shorter hours, sanitary regulations, 
and the enforcement of such paltry provis- 
ions as are already on our statute-book for 
the protection of the mill-hand s life, and 
the seamstress’s wages, and to urge the 
vust extension of kindred provisions,— 
then, and thea only, will the forty years 
of struggle for the ballot have been worth 
the sacrifices it has cost. A powerful 
workingmen’s party, representing the in- 
terests of all the workers, women included, 
wholly separate from the old organiza- 
tions, must soon come into being. All the 
signs of the times—the death-struggle of 
the old parties, the growing impatience 
with the old dogmas, the deepening insight 
of the workmen themselves, forced upon 
them by the rapid course of industrial de- 
velopment—all point in this direction. 
Such a party. representing the interests of 
all the workers, must welcome women to 
its ranks, as the workingmen’s parties of 
France and Germany have done for years 
past. This is no utopistic vision. ‘The 
workingmen have already done far more 
for their toiling sisters than the woman 
movement has been able to do. Every 
shortening of working hours, every forcing 
of little girls out of the slavery of factory- 
life and into school, we owe to the patient 
effort of the workingmen. All over the 
country, the more enlightened of them de- 
mand equal pay for women for equal work ; 
and the telegraphers made the refusal to 
grant this just demand one ground of their 
last great strike. Just here lies the duty 
of educated women, of physicians especial- 
ly, in this task of enlightening the masses 
of women who have hitherto had no share 
in the harvest of good things which we of 
the privileged class are reaping from the 
efforts of our self-sacrificing predecessors. 
But the work of enlightening others im- 
plies faithful study of complex social ques- 
tions, such as force themselves upon every 
thoughtful physician whose daily practice 
brings daily proofs of the bad social adjust- 
ment that entails upon every occupation 
its own characteristic disease. Only by 
such faithful study, and by proving true 
to its results, whithersoever they may 
lead, can we hope to carry forward that 
movement to which we women students 
owe so much. On the subject of extend- 
ing the basis of the woman movement and 
the scope of the woman question as usually 
formulated, a book of great interest was 
published last year entitled ** Woman in the 
Past, Present, and Future,” by Mr. August 
Bebel, a prominent member of the German 
Imperial Parliament. While demanding 
for women everything which the English 
and American leaders demand, the author 
endeavors to prove that the ballot is mere- 
ly a means to further ends, the final solu- 
tion of the woman question being insepa- 
rable from the solution of the labor ques- 
tion The book is being translated into 
several languages, English among the 
number, and deserves the attention of the 
foes as well as the friends of both move- 
ments. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
GreonGe Extor’s Poetry, AND OTHER StuniEs. 

By Kose Elizabeth Cleveland. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Funk & Wagnalis. $1 50. 

This volume of essays, ‘some of which 
were originally prepared for use in schools 
and colleges.” are “affectionately and re- 
spectfully” dedicated **to my country wom- 
en” by the author. They are nine in num- 
ber. Four deal with modern topics— 
George Eliot's Poetry, Reciprocity, Altru- 
istic Faith, and History; five are historical 
studies of the Middle Ages—Old Rome and 
France, Charlemagne, ‘The Monastery. 
Chivalry, and Joan of Arc. 

Putting aside the glamour of beautiful 
paper and type avd all the splendor of 
press work and binding, and of the book- 
maker's art, we cannot but be impre-sed 
with the picturesqueness of Miss Cleve- 
lxnd’s position as the sister of the Presi- 
dent and the mistress ot the White House, 
coming so unexpectedly before the public 
as anauthor. Whatis the quality of the 
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message so widely heralded? We may 
safely say thatitis not unworthy of the 
circumstances. ‘The aim is noble, the ex- 
pression forcible, the book tar above the 
average of its class. She is a fearless critic 
of George Eliot. Miss Cleveland says :— 
“A genuine poem is almost certain of ree- 
ognition as such in the long run “ She does 
not recognize George Eliot as a poet, be- 
enue her productions are the product of 
effort, and lack the repose which is char- 
acteristic of genius. 

Where will one find a lullaby in George 
Eliet’s verses? * * You come from one of 
her poems as from a Vurkish bath of latest 
science and retinement—appreciative of 
benetit, but so battered, beaten, and dis- 


jointed as to need repose before you can'be 


conscious of refreshment. George Eliot's 
pages are a labyrinth of wouder and beau- 
ty; crowded with ethies lofty and pure as 
Plato's; with human natures fine and 
fresh as Shakespeare's; bu. a labyrinth in 
which you lose the guiding cord! With 
the attitude and utterance of her spirit con- 
fronting me, | cannot allow her verse to be 
poetry. She is the raconteur, not the vates ; 
the s-ientist, not the see.” 

In her appreciative essay on Joan of Are, 
which closes the volume, Miss Cleveland 
SUys: 

“Inher Il, for my part, see no nature 
which I do not see in many a woman of to- 
day. but the exercise of that nature we do 
not often see. L reduce all the miracle and 
marvel and mystery of Joan’s history to 
the extraordinary development of one 
human capacity — love; the extrao - 
dinary exercise of one human capaci- 
tv —faith.” Joan's love was extraor- 
dinary because it was not a passion for a 
person, but a quenchless passion of love 
for acause, All the energy and devot on 
and credulity wnd constancy and jealousy 
and consuming passion and triumphant 
worship that goes i to a woman’s love for 
one wan, and that makes it what itis, went 
from Joan's soul into the cause of France. 
All that a woman will endure for and from 
her lover or her child, that did Joan endure 
for and from France.” 

And she adds: 

Joan of Are saved France indeed, and 
raised the siege of Orleans; but this is not 
all her immortal ty. She has entered as a 
spiritual foree into inheritance of the 
ages and become a practical influence in 
human lives If you and I are not actually 
helped by this influence, it is our fault, 
not hes. For each of us there waits an 
Orleans.” 

Such criticism as this is worthy of the 
mistress of the White House. It will ju-- 
tify the heralding of circumstance. Well 
says our author, in her concluding senten- 
ces, Which we c ommend to every. sulfra- 
rist: 

“We need the faith of Joan, that faith 
which ranges the soul on the side of the 
conque:ing powers, and enlists it in a ser- 
vice which is sure to win. And we need 
to see our visions, to hear our voices. as 
did Joan hers; those visions which open to 
us from the summits of our holiest resolve, 
our highest endeavor, our most painful 
abnegation; those voices which lay on us 
most strenuous commands and whisper to 
us in secret chambers of our beleaguer- 
ed souls, words of conviction, of courage, 
and of cheer. God grant that we be 
not unresponsive to that angel voice, that 
we be not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision.” Il. B. B. 


A Study of Mind-Cure. What 
By C. M. Barrows. 
35 cents. 


BRreaD-PILts; 
it is and how to do it. 
Boston: Mutual News Co. 
This interesting and instructive pam 

phlet is exceedingly timely and meets a 

public want. It is amusing and full of odd 

facts throwing I ght on its topic. It gives 
numerous weil- authenticated facts of mar- 
vellous cures eflected by absurd preserip- 
tions and applied mental remedies. ‘The 
metaph sical healers and Christian scien- 
tists are allowed to state their own posi- 
tion. ‘The secret of physical healing is ex- 
plained upon philosophical grounds, and 
is shown to be in the stric est sense a gos- 
pel of self-help. We commend this book 
to persons of all opinions, both physicians 
and laymen, as worthy of perusal. 

H. B. Be 


A New EnNGianpd Conscience. By Belle C. 
Greene. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co., Bos- 
ton. 75 cents. 

This story puts in the form of lively de- 
secriptive narrative the varied religious 
hopes and fears and doi bts and convicti ms 
which agitate our modern New England 
community. It is written with an honest 
purpose to show the narrowness and limit- 
ations of popular thought; yet woth a pro- 
found sympathy and respect for the truth 
which unde: lies every form of theological 
opinion, It is a transcript of personal as- 
piration and experience, which appeals to 
the sympathy aod respect of the readér, 
and cannot fail to arouse thought, and 
strengthen faith in the eternal verities 

8. B. B. 





ScroruLa Diseases manifest themselves in 
the warm weath-r. Hood's Sarsaparilla cleanses 
the blood, and removes every taint of scrofuia. 





A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 
DIRIGO 

—) COFFEE 

CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
AGENT beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 

ple free to those becoming agents. No 


risk,quick sales. Sy iven,satisfaction guaranteed 
Address -DR. SCO 1 2 Broadway +) oy Ne Ve 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ladies Visiting New York for business oy 
pleasure ean tind a pleasant home aud moderate prices 
by addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E. loth Street 
New York. ' 


A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to t ach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston, 
Greck, Latin or German preferred. She can turnish 
good references. Address Language,” at this office 





Portledge Cottage, Marblehead Neck.—This 
tinely located Cottage is now open for summer board. 
ers. Home quiet, aud comfortable, and table exe: |. 
lent. Good Bathing and Boating. Send for terms 
Mrs. E. 8, Corrin. : 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co,, TL) tells how students with small 
means can, by the “PECUNIARY ALD SYSTEM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education, Send for one—PReE 


WEST NEWTON 


Knglish aui Classical School, 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATH’L '’. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BATHING SUITS. 
OUR SPECIALTIES : 


BATHING SUITS, CAPS, and SHOES for 
Ladies, Gents, Misses and Boys in Great 
Variety at Low prices, 

FLANNEL SHIRTS for Yachting, Boating 
and the Moun'talus, 


A Full Assortment of Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 Tremont St., opposite Park St. Church, 


Music Books Of the First Class, 


For Choruses or Quartet Choirs. 


Ditson x Co. are fortunate in having THREE 
Jirst-class books at once to present to the notice of 
choirs and their leaders. All are equally good ; 
they vary as the tastes of their compilers vary, 
Please examine and choose ! ; 





$1 sent, will bring to you, by return mail, a copy of 
Laus Dro, or SANTORAL, or VOX Laupts. 


LAUS DEO By Arruurn HENsHAw. 224 large 
§ Octave pages. 36 distinguished 
composers contribute about 60 Anthems for all 
occasions. Good Solos, Duets and Choruses. 
Good supply of Chri-tmas and Easter music. $1, 

or $Y per dozen. 


THE SANTORAL By Parmer & Trow- 
§ BRIDGE. 176 pages. 3S 
Anthems, 15 Responses and 3 Chants. Church- 


like and impressive music. About one-third of 
the music by the compilers. $1, or $9 per duzen. 


vox LAUDIS By Ernst Leswie. 224 paves, 
s Besides’ fine arrangements 
from the Musters, there are good Anthems by 25 
successful modern composers. Music in excellent 
taste throughout. 31, or $9 per dozen, 
Any book mailed for Retai! Price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
houre of O, Ditson & Co.), tor wraud i just. Catalogue 
of all Murical [nstruments, strings and Trimmings. 


WOMEN OF NEW YORK! 
YOU ARE FREE 


TO.VOTE ! 


The undersigned will furnish, to every woman who 
desires them, full information and instructions about 
using the Rights of Suffrage which the Law secures 
toher. Address HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Committee. 

Woman Suffrage Party, 146 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE DOCUMENTS. 


By HAMILTON WILLCOX,. 
FIFTY REASONS, 14th edition, . We per 100. 
REPLY TO ATTY-GEN. RUSSELL, . 25e per 100. 
SPEECU AGAINST ATTY-GEN,. RUS. 

SELL’S RE-ELECTION, « le per 100. 
REPLY TO ERASTUS BROOKS, . 50e per 100. 
CASES OF ‘THE LEGISLATURE’S 

POWER OVER SUFFRAGE, Cheap 

Edition : ; . $1.75 per 100. 
Also, from Woman's JOURNAL: 
A CURLOUS DISCOVERY, 

Address as above. 





. 25¢ per 100. 


Jnclose 10 cents in stamps or coin, for postage, 
printing, and other expenses. 

Mr. Willcox will addreas meetings (public or pri- 
vate) of women, explaining their rights under the law, 
at almost any puint in New York City, or the EasterD 
end of the State, on any evening not ulready engaged. 

Monday evenings, from 7.30 to 9.30 P. M., he will 
attend at 103 West 48th Street (Dr. C. 8. Lozier’s 
parlors), till election, to meet personally such women 
as wish to confer with him on the subject. 

All who wish to vote are invited to call on those 
evenings. 





C. H. IMOSNDSY& CO., PRINTERS, ry TEMPLE PLACE. 
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